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SUMMARY 



The main purpose of these institutes was to communicate new con- 
cepts and procedures in vocational-technical education to potential 
change agents in the various states. To accomplish this purpose, four 
major objectives were established: 1. promoting an understanding of 

the implicit nature of curriculum , 2. promoting recognition of roles 
and models in evolving vocational- technical education, 3. identifying 
the nature, purposes and characteristics of innovative programs and 
4. the development of guidelines and recommendations for innovation 
and innovators. 

The general methodology of the institutes involved formal presen- 
tations by twelve consultants and task force activities aimed at 
innovation identification and prognoses for change. Initial presenta- 
tions sought to provide a background of information related to curriculum 
and roles, or models, of curriculum from a broad perspective. Presenta- 
tions of eight highly divergent curricular approaches provided the major 
focus for task force activities of the conferees. 

Three evaluation devices were used in relation to this project. 

One device was a standard form developed by conference center personnel 
at The Pennsylvania State University to assess the general operational 
characteristics of conferences. The second form sought information 
about the nature and characteristics of programs under inquiry , and 
conferees projections as to their probable future involvements in 
innovative curriculum related activities following the institute. The 
third instrument was aimed at determining the extent to which conferees' 
projected post-institute involvement was fulfilled. 

The conferees succeeded, in most cases, in fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of the conference objectives. They identified innovations, helped 
to clarify their relationships to future vocational-technical innovation 
and projected these identities into recommendations for future innovation 
in the educational field. Beyond this* evidence was provided that the 
conferees exceeded their own expectations in actual post-institute 
involvements in innovative activities. 

Conferees' innovation involvement sectors included: communication 

of institute information, personal involvements in projects, encouraged 
involvement of staff members or associates in innovative activity and 
specification of tangible commitments; specifically, in terms of 
finance, personnel, time and facilities. In all of these, positive 
commitment was evidenced,, and future commitment was premised to a 
notable degree in the areas of finance and facilities. 

Participants in the conference represented thirty-three states. 

They included supervisory or administrative personnel from state, 
district and local school levels; teacher educators; individuals 
involved in secondary , post-second. ry and higher education; and a few 
individuals imminently expected to assume supervisory positions. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The institutes described in this report were initiated in 
response to a U.S.O.E. memo, dated November 24, 1967: "Guidelines 

and 1968 Priorities for Vocational and Technical Education Summer Train- 
ing Programs." The stated purpose of Institute Number 7 in this memo 
was: To acquaint conferees with latest trends, projected changes and 

needs in curriculum development. " 



. — Pr oklem . The problem encouraging these institutes was, 

primarily, one of communicating to potential change agents of the 
various states the state of the art of new curriculum approaches. 

The project director assumed that this communication would be 
facilitated by: 1. exposing the conferees to a broad range of pro- 

grams and approaches paralleling the continuum of expectations for 
contemporary vocational technical education, and 2. asking the 
participants to use these programs as bases for preparing some guide- 
mes , or suggestions, for future innovation or innovators. 



Purposes. The four specific purposes for these institutes were 
defined, as follows: 

1. To promote an understanding of the implicit nature of 
curriculum. 

2„ To promote recognition of the roles and models of an 
evolving vocational education.* 

3. To identify the nature, purpose and characteristics of 
vocational curriculum innovation. 

4. To develop recommendations and guidelines for the promotion of 
innovation. 

^Vocational education is used here to include any 
occupational, vocational or technical content.) 



In stitute Format. The plan and organization of both institutes was 
essentially identical. The general format involved three phases of 
activity: phase 1, an orientation to curriculum and the roles and 

models of vocational-technical education; phase 2 ( , investigation of, and 
inquiry into, selected new vocational-technical programs; and phase 3, 
development of guidelines for future innovation based upon phases 1 and 
2, and supplemented by the participants' own experiences. 



Phase 1 involved four consultants and consumed the first day and 
evening of each institute. The first consultant was an expert on cur- 
riculum development and change. The second examined vocational-technical 
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education role responsibilities at the high school, or lower, level. 
The third consultant examined the roles of vo-tech education at post- 
high school levels. The final orientation consultant provided 
information on models for carrying out change. 



Two days and evenings were required for phase 2 and brought the 
conferees into contact with eight widely diverse types of occupationally 
oriented programs. These programs were selected on the basis that they 
either provided new curricular approaches, or they were attempting to 
fulfill unmet needs. 

Opportunities were provided for the institute participants to 
querry each consultant following presentations, and during informal 
evening sessions. 

Phase 3 started almost concurrently with the opening of each 
institute. Upon registration, conferees were given task force 
assignments and Task Force Charges (see Appendix D) . During the presenta- 
tions task force groups sat together? they used break periods and other 
free times for organizing their activities. Finally, they spent the 
morning of the fourth day preparing their report to the total group. 
Following group reports and discussion, the final task force reports 
were drawn up (Chapter III). 

Evening meetings were scheduled during the first three institute 
days. The first part of each evening session was set aside for further 
interaction with consultants. This was followed by media presentations 
and by sharing of information among the conferees. 

The final moments of the institutes were devoted to completing the 
conference operational and End-of- Institute evaluations. The complexity 
of the End-of- Institute Evaluation fom (Appendix F) was such that 
participants were encouraged to complete Parts I and II during the 
regular institute sessions. 

Sites and P articipants . The first institute was held on the 
campus of The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, during 
the week of July 8-12, 1968. The second site was the University of 
California campus at Santa Cruz, July 22-26. 

The maximum number of conferees at each institute was limited to 
50; however, 33 approved participants attended the first institute, and 
30 attended the second. Forty had been accepted for the first and 
43 for the second — there were 20 accepted people who did not show up, 
or indicate they would not be there. 

There were approximately twelve persons who sought acceptance, but 
could not meet the criteria for admission. 

In addition to the formally accepted participants, one representa- 
tive of the U.S. Office of Education attended most institute sessions. 
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A number of graduate students and faculty members from Penn State sat 
in on various sessions. One graduate student from Utah participated, 
as a guest, at Santa Cruz. 

The conferees in the institutes represented 33 states and the 
District of Columbia. They were largely from the ranks of state and 
local vocational school administration-supervisory positions. Most of 
the remainder were teacher educators. There were no participants who 
could be classified under the fourth eligibility criterion: secondary 

school principals planning to inaugurate vocational courses. One teacher 
was accepted for institute at the recommendation of a supervisor who 
planned to hire him in a vocational supervisory position? and a guid- 
ance leader was accepted at the recommendation of her supervisor since 
she was also involved in program planning and implementation. 

Accomplishments . The stated purposes for the institutes seem to 
have been quite well fulfilled. While the evaluation devices were 
not designed to effect quantitative growth measurements, referral to 
Chapter IV on evaluation shows substantial understanding of Purposes 1-3? 
nature of curriculum, roles, and the nature of innovations. In 
Chapter III, we have evidence of excellent fulfillment of Purpose 4: 
suggestions and guidelines for innovation and innovators. 

Beyond the stated purposes, the project director was also concerned 
with encouraging conferees to participate in, or stimulate, innovation 
after leaving the institute. This concern was the central focus for 
the 6th Month, Post- Institute Evaluation. While it is obvious that 
six months is too short a span for positive definition of change in 
curriculums, the post-institute activities of the conferees were 
highly satisfying (see Chapter IV) . 

The enthusiasm and interest ejqpressed during, and since, the 
institute by participants has been very gratifying to the director. 

In spite of the long hours and pressures of the institute, a great 
number have expressed the desire that this sort of project become a 
regular activity during the future. 





CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The function of this section is to expand upon the general informa 
tion provided in the previous chapter. 



Participant Rec ruitment . Criteria for participant selection^were 
spelled out in the U.S.O.E. institute proposal of November 24, 1967. 
The specific categories used for conferee acceptance were as follows: 

Participants must currently be employed in one 
of the following positions and have some measure 
of responsibility for vocational curriculum 
actions and/or decision making: 



--State vocational administration or supervision. 
— Local vocational school director or principal. 
--Teacher educator teaching vocational curriculum 

courses. , 

— Secondary school principal considering addition 

of vocational courses.. 



Final selection of the participants was made by the project director. 
As indicated in the previous section, in two cases , exceptions to the 
criteria were deemed advisable in response to the direct requests by 
school administrators that these individuals be included. A few 
exceptions to regional attendance sites were also made; in these cases 
differentials in travel expenses were provided by the sending states. 

Initial recruitment of participants was made by sending institute 
information to all state directors of vocational education and 
vocational teacher education institutions. A number of recommendation 
forms were included with the informational brochures, and the leaders 
were asked to circulate the informational materials to anyone in the 
state who could fit the eligibility requirements. 



A great share of the state leaders returned the recommendation forms, 
Other individuals contacted us directly upon hearing about the institute 
from the state leaders, the Office of Education or other sources (see 
Chapter IV, Conference Evaluation) . 

Upon receipt of a candidate's name, conference coordinators 
forwarded formal application forms and general information about the 
institute to the requestor. Formal applications were then Processed 
by the project director. Conferees accepted were notified of their 
acceptance by the conference coordinator, and were provided with 
pertinent information about travel, housing and the conference loca e. 
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I Nature of the Institutes . No one methodological name could be 

applied to these institutes. The primary approach was that of an 
investigative workshop — or Project Inquiry. 

^ I '^®^^® formal presentations were made and followed immediately , 
and again in the evening, with interregation-clarification sessions 
which sought answers in terms of the task force charges . Three-fifths 
l the ^ a Y s included formal presentations, but time-wise, actually 

about one-half of the institute time was thus consumed. 

I Each consultant was encouraged to, and did, supplement his pre- 

[' sentation with media materials. These included films, slides, slide- 

| sound, units, sound tapes and transparencies. Sometimes, these were 

[ used during the presentation, other times they followed presentations. 

| In one case, extra material was presented during the evening session. 

As indicated in Chapter I, the task forces, in reality, made the 
participants the key focal unit of the institutes. Commencing the 
second day, a task force leader assumed the responsibility for 
| meeting with program consultants, introduced them to the group and acted 

| as <I u ®stion— leader o An attempt was made to involve as many people as 

possible to functional task force activities — each task force had a 
leader, recorder and reporter. Task force assignments were largely 
established on the basis of preferences expressed by conferees on their 
application forms. Specific assignments into the responsibility areas 
were made by the project director prior to each institute. Assignment 
changes were permitted, but an attempt was made to maintain relative 
balance in numbers per task force; also, to mix up task force state 
representation. 



The final two institute days were almost entirely handled by the 
participants within the guidelines established by the director. They 
handled the work sessions and group presentation-discussions. 



Forrnal Presentation Emphases . The complete texts of formal pre 
sentations have been provided in Appendix E. The major emphasis of 
each is indicated below: 



1 0 (Keynote) Dimensions of Curriculum Actions described the 
nature of curriculum, changing dimensions of curriculum emphasis and 
actions for revising or developing curriculum. 



, 2c Poles ojE Occupational Education in Junior and Senior High 

I Schools provided insights into vocational education responsibilities 

f at tJ:lese levels, and explained developments in "Introduction to 

| Occupations" courses, nationally. 

'i 

I 3. Roles of Occupational Education at the Post-Hicfh School Level 

clarified the concept of occupational education and provided examples 
| of changes, and problems of change, at the post- secondary level. 
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4. Vocational Education M odels was concerned with processes and 
problems related to bringing about change in public education. The 
zero-reject approach was emphasised. The PERT model was demonstrated 
in a real setting— at the San Mateo, Know and Care Center. 

5. Re capturing Dropouts by Restructuring Learning Situations 
demonstrated one of the few real operational attempts to return 
educationally-rejected youth to the mainstream of education and society. 
The concept of teacher "security" training provided a new dimension for 
consideration by administrators. 

6. Training the Unemployed for Drafting-Design Occupations 
presented information and research data on a MDTA project. The project 
provided trainees with a comprehensive education for a technician 
occupation within, approximately, one-half the normally expected train- 
ing time. Follow-up of graduates was utilized to validate curriculum 
content, as well as, to compare training approaches. 

7. Making Useful , Productive Citizens of Slow Learners demonstrated 
that segregation of these students from regular high schools has values 
for social and attitudinal development which outweigh traditional non- 
segregation viewpoints. The systems utilized also provided new viewpoints 
and practices for occupational preparation and general education in a 
highly student-centered school. 

8. The Richmond Plan and Dropouts was a report on a Stanford 
Research Institute project to evaluate the Richmond plan as it has 
developed in 9 California schools. While indicating that the plan 
was not "designed to prevent dropouts", the presenter's emphasis on 
the effects of the plan on under- achievers would suggest that it may 
well be a retardant to student's dropping out. Effects of the system 
on teachers was an important factor of concern for administrators. 

9. A Training Program for a New Technology not only provided an 
overview of the Bio-Medical Equipment Technology program, but also 
brought into focus procedures needed for high-level technology curriculum 
development, and problems unique to occupational training programs 

for the para-medical field. 

10. People-Centered Comprehensive Vocational-Technical Education 
emphasised behavioral analysis as the primary basis for the development 
of curriculums which are relevant to student needs fulfillment and 
career development. Added to the base, inter-disciplinary planning and 
teaching, and individualized instruction provide comprehensive programs 
for all potential students. The school's relationships with the E.S.'70 
consortium were also explained. 

11. Curriculum Innovation for Change Within the School Setting 
was, primarily, concerned with effective methodology for producing 
change in curriculum and teachers within existing school structures. 
Project FEAST provided the background for this exploration. It 
emphasised team planning, team preparation, and the maximal utiliza- 
tion of inside and outside resources. 
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12 o On-Campus Work Experiences for the Mentally Retarded demonstrated 
the use of school resources for preparing EMR students for entry into 
the occupational arena, and cooperative inter-relationships between 
the schools and the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. Also 
discussed were three alternative ways to provide placement and training 
for these students. 



Committee Work Emphases . The committees of these institutes were 
actually five t as k forces at each institute whose tasks were defined by 
the project director prior to the commencement of the first institute. 
While strict adherence to the Task Force Charges (Appendix D) was not 
mandated, reports generated by the task forces tended to follow the 
suggested formate 



In Chapter III, the task forces' suggestions and recommendations 
for innovation and innovators have been integrated from the Eastern and 
Western Region reports o The specific areas of focus for each task force 
were, as follows: 




Task Force 1 — Innovation identification and prognoses. 

Task Force 2 — Planning strategies for curriculum innovation, 
Task Force 3 — Climates for innovation and change. 

Task Force 4 — Implementing and expanding innovation,, 

Task Force 5 — Cost-Benefits evaluation criteria „ 



Institute Evaluation. 



Three evaluation instruments were used in 
1„ a general operational instrument, 



assessing the institutes: 

2. the End-of- Institute Evaluation form and 3. the 6th-Month, Post- 
Institute Evaluation Form (Appendix F) . 



The institute operation assessment form, Conference Evaluation, 
was developed by the Continuing Education Center at Penn State, and 
has been used for some time to provide feedback on characteristics which 
will improve the mechanics of institute operations and personnel 
utilization,, 



The End-of- Institute Evaluation form was developed by the project 
director with the advice of the assistant director for evaluation. It 
was composed of three major sections: Part I, Inquiry, was concerned 

with analysis of the characteristics exhibited by the eight programs 
presented during the institute; Part II, Program Clarification was 
concerned with possible relationships between the programs presented 
and vocational-technical education, as a whole; and Part III, Projections 
was concerned with the relative merits of innovations noted in the pro- 
grams for continuance, and personal projections for individuals future 
relationships to innovation were assessed as a basis for post-institute 
evaluation. 



The 6th-Month, Post- Institute Evaluation was developed by the 
project director and was primarily concerned with what participants 
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were doing, in terms of innovation activities, since the close of the 
institute. Since the six month period is, essentially, too short 
a time for adequate follow up, conferees were asked to provide answers 
in terms of what they were doing at the time the questionnaire was 
received, and also, what they planned to do within the subsequent 

twelve months. 

Detailed analyses of the evaluation forms, and derived con- 
clusions, have been provided in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER III 



TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

During each institute, five task forces focused upon innovation 
in curricular activity and characteristics affecting innovation. In 
some cases task force inquiry was concerned primarily, with information 
provided during the institutes; in other instances, the groups used 
institute information as bases for projection — incorporating their own 
special knowledges and expertise. General guidelines for the task forces 
are shown in Appendix D. 

The subsequent material summarizes the results of task force 
inquiries for both institutes. The specific recommendations and 
guidelines for innovation and innovators of the two institutes have 
been integrated into a composite report for each task area. 

T.F. #1 : Innovation Identification and Prognoses 

in both institutes, Task Force #1 addressed itself first to the 
question: "What is innovation in curriculum?" Essentially, both 

groups viewed innovation as a systematic attempt to redesign educa- 
tional approaches or practice to promote positive curriculum change — 
changes which better fulfill existing and evolving objectives. 

As they examined the eight programs under inquiry, the groups 
questioned the totality of uniqueness evidenced in any one program. 

I This moment of doubt encouraged them to seek, to identify as 

innovative, those particular aspects which are not found in common 
practice, or which seem to offer particular promise for educational 
improvement. 

Innovations Identified . 

The program characteristics, identified as innovative by this 
task force, included the following: 

A. THE WORK OPPORTUNITY CENTER — 

1. Breaks the cycle of problems experienced by dropouts by pro- 

i viding a sympathetic environment. 

2. Fulfills the special needs of these students by designing 
total curricular experiences to meet those needs. 

3. Provides a more acceptable physical learning environment by 
establishing a separate, atypical facility. 

4. Provides continuous student status recognition through the 
utilization of development- recognition certificates and high school 
diplomas . 

5. Follows up on graduates socio-economic problems, as well as 
| on-the-job success. 

f 
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6. Provides evidence of a school system which has accepted 
responsibility for dropouts and is seeking to rectify the system which 

has encouraged students to drop out. 

7. Operates unique, positive and continuous recruitment and 

retention systems involving students and teachers of the school. 

B. THE DRAFTING-DESIGN RETRAINING PROGRAM — 

1. Exhibits the feasibility of technician training programs 

having a shorter duration than normally expected. 

2. Shows the application of research to validate training program 

content, organization and practices. 

3. Provides evidence that a job-centered approach to technician 
training is, at least as, realistic as an academic-centered approach 

for meeting human and industrial needs. t 

4. Raises questions as to the validity of existing standards in 

math and science as prerequisites for technician training and job 
success. 

C. THE MARKET HIGH SCHOOL— 



1. Shows that separate school facilities for slow-learning 
students can provide them with social-development experiences (extra- 
curricular and inter-personal) which would not have been possible in a 

comprehensive junior or senior high school. 

2. Provides work experiences in competitive occupational situa- 
tions, rather than in sheltered workshop situations. 

3. Continually adapts curriculum content to the immediate needs 

of students in both academic and occupational fields. 

4. Allows students to assist in directing other students in 
summer* agricultural activities, and take part in school planning, 
shop-development activities. 

5. Provides high school diplomas for graduates, and meaningful 

participation in graduation activities. 

6. Involves students in community activities and projects. 

D. THE RICHMOND PLAN— 



1. Actively seeks to motivate under- achieving students toward 
high achievement levels through meaningful, inter- related educational 

experiences. . , , , . 

2. Provides pre- technical preparation for potentially capable 

students. 

3. Utilizes an occupationally-centered core approach which 
integrates English, math and pre-technical shop experiences and content 

4. Involves extensive inter-disciplinary planning and cooperation 
of teachers in instruction, but is not typically team-taught. 
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E. THE BIO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM — 

1. Provides a marriage of disciplines or dissimilar technologies. 

2. TJses an outside agency to develop a data bank of information 
for curriculum development and implementation through the country. 

3. Utilizes advisory personnel from equipment manufacturing, as 
well as, professionals related to the employment field and potential 
employers for program planning and technician training. 

F. THE QUINCY VO-TECH PLAN— 

1. Bases curriculum development upon criteria of occupational 

relatedness: families of occupations. 

2. Develops content based upon behavioral analyses through 
cooperative efforts of teachers and non-profit educational research 
organizations . 

3. Designates teachers as directors of learning. 

4. Provides for an educational facility with the flexibility 
which will make possible fulfillment of newly developed, and evolving, 
comprehensive public education philosophies and objectives. 

5. Provides at one site a capability for meeting local educational 
needs at secondary, post-secondary and adult education levels. 

G. THE FEAST PROGRAM— 

1;, Provides an occupationally-centered core program cooperatively 
planned by the home economics, business-math and English teachers? the 
school cafeteria manager; and counselor of the school. 

2. Solves a problem of quantity foods teacher recruitment by 
supplementing the education of home economics teachers. 

3. Provides program implementation impetus through workshop 
experiences involving all the educative personnel who will relate to 
the program in a school. 

4. Utilizes the school cafeteria as the activity center for 

quantity foods and service lab work with the cafeteria manager serving 
as a learning leader. 

5. Provides channels for open-ended education and placement 
through cooperative agreement and active interaction with community 
colleges, colleges, business and industry. 

6. Recruits students from a multiplicity of ability levels 
rather than one general category of student. 

H. THE OAKLAND EMR ON-CAMPUS WORK-STUDY PROGRAM— 



1. Utilizes DVR funds to provide paid, work experiences for EMR's 
on the various campuses in the district. 

2. Provides related "occupations" coursework to prepare students 
for job interview and application involvements. 

3. Provides placement? coordinates placement and/or further 
training of graduates with DVR and private organizations. 
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4. Promotes community relations programs to encourage their 
involvement in training programs and employment of EMR's. 

Valuation Recommendations . 

The second concern of this task force was to make valuations, 
or recommendations, in terms of the innovation aspects identified 
for general application to vocational-technical education, or for 
continuance of the innovation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

A. The Work Opportunity Center program for dropouts: 

1. Lends its* Jf to large school populations, but may 
be ada x J bie to smaller communities. 

2. Will depend for success, largely, upon the motivation 
and inspiration of the staff and, in particular, the 
leader. 

3. Provides a model of the emphathetic atmosphere which 
should be a model for all schools. 

4. Provides a positive model for meeting individual needs 
as a part of a regular school system, and may suggest a 
model approach for resident instruction. 

B. The drafting-design retraining program: 

1. Provides a comparative research design base for long- 
term follow-up studies. 

2. Suggests approaches to technical education training 
which may be operational at the twelfth grade level 
in large vocational-technical schools. 

C. The Market High School approach to the education of slow learners: 

1. Provides a positive model for the preparation of students, 

usually considered as marginally employable, for competative 
work situations. 

2. Provides an excellent example of community involvement 
and support in the job preparation of the less capable 
student. 

3. Suggests that separate facilities may provide better all- 
around educational situations for students with special 
needs than do comprehensive high schools. 

D. The Richmond Plan pre-technical program: 

1. Should be continued and expanded to include other trade 
or occupational areas. 

2. Inter-disciplinary planning approach should be a 
desirable technique for most occupationally oriented 
programs . 
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E. The bio-medical equipment technician program: 

1. Provides a model for planning and teaching of other combined 
technology programs. 

2. Illustrates the need for combined involvement of persons con- 
cerned with licensure, or recognition, of program graduates 

in program planning and execution for the para-medical occupa- 
tions . 

F. The Quincy approach to comprehensive vocational-technical education: 

1. Permits optimum utilization of a facility for occupational 
training at all educational levels. 

2. Suggests a need for research to explore the merits of the 
regional area school concept, as contrasted with a comprehen- 
sive school. 

3. Gears the instructional organization to maximize saleable skill 
development of all the students. 

G. The FEAST program approach to bringing about change in the regular 
school setting: 

1. Is adaptable to all grade levels above the ninth grade, to 
all types of students, and probably, to most occupational 
fields. 

2. Promotes maximum use of existing school facilities in using 
the school cafeteria as an educational laboratory. 

3. Provides for optimum involvement of all types of personnel 
resources in program planning and carring out instruction. 

H. The Oakland on-campus work experience program for educable 
mentally retarded students exhibits effective involvement of their 
agencies and organizations to support occupational training. 

PROJECTIONS INTO THE FUTURE 

The program presentations and discussions have stimulated out 
(task force) thoughts toward looking toward tomorrow. As far as the 
future of vocational-technical education is concerned, the following 
general directions would seem to merit considerations: 

1. Instruction will take place in the best possible location, 
disregarding the limitations of the school boundaries, tax 
areas, attendance areas, or classroom facilities; such 
places as industrial sites, offices, museums, etcetera 
may well be unexplored educational sites. 

2. Curriculum will be specified in terms of performance instead 
of time. 

School districts will become "school systems" encompassing 
all grades and providing guaranteed-level instruction 
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for every student in both academic and vocational disciplines. 

4. The subject matter in secondary education will be integrated, 
bringing together teachers of many disciplines. 

5. All students will be guaranteed free public education to the 
level of his maximum development — K through Ph.D. 

6. Schools will accept the "zero-reject" concept, and believe 
in it. 

7. Vocational educators will accept the humanities as a legitimate 
function of vocational sducation and in turn; the academic 
teacher will accept a role in vocational education. 

8. All programs will be developed in such a way as to make 
transfer to more advanced work possible for all students. 

9. All educational programs will survive, or be discontinued, 
on the basis of cost-effectiveness. 

10. A vocational curriculum should be based on the common elements 
of as many occupations as possible. 

11. Each student will have a program individually designed to 
lead him from where he is to his stated occupational goal. 



T.F. #2: Planning Strategies for Curriculum Innovation 

Information from the institute consultants provided the basis 
for the work of the second task force. This basis was supplemented by 
personal experiences from the backgrounds of the task force members. 

The product of this interaction resulted in the following report which 
deals with five aspects of planning strategies for curriculum innovation. 



Bases for Identifying Needed Innovation . 



To determine the need for anything, there must be an understanding 
of, or mutual agreement on, the aims and objectives of the project or 
activity by those concerned or involved. Before we can reach agreement, 
we will need a common understanding of the philosophy, and common 
definition of terms, used in reporting results. In this paper, 
innovation is the keyword. 

George Elison stated earlier that innovation is changing something 
which is established. Accepting this statement as a premise, we are 
led next to answer the question: what are some bases used for 
identifying a need for innovation in vocational education? 



Through careful examination of consultant reports at the National 
Institutes on Innovative Curriculum in Vocational-Technical Education, 
several bases for identifying need were determined. It must be under- 
stood that needs will vary from region to region. The following bases 
were identified as symptoms, or validations, of needs for innovation 
by the consultants and participants in the institutes: 
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Lack of orientation on the junior high school level to 
occupational clusters. 

Decisions premised upon relevant needs identified through 
surveys and research. 

Funds given to stimulate innovation in curriculum by 
foundations . 

Personal assessment interviews with school graduates and 
parents . 

Studies of statistics on dropouts from conventional programs. 
Comparison of juvenile crime rates from conventional programs 
versus programs centered around student needs. 

High unemployment rates for people in the 18 to 21 year old 
age group. 

Population explosion and population unrest. 

Industry demand for high school diploma and/or vocational 
certificate as evidence of minimum educational achievement. 
Interviews of supervisory level industry personnel to determine , 
typically, how well youth meet industry's needs. 

Study of employment want-ads. 

Field study by guidance and curriculum personnel. 

Bulletins and reports from government agencies. 

Person-to-person conversation with labor and community about 
school needs. 

One school system's observation of the success of another's 
innovative program and its adoption as an answer to a problem. 
Shorter work week and more time for vocational or 
recreational activities. 

Community census. 

Behavior analysis of what makes people employable. 

Student expressions of interest and needs. 

Teacher suggestions for change and questions about the system . 



The Effective Innovation Leaders . 

These are concerned people who understand what is happening, and 
who have action ideas. They may be people close to the field — 
vocational directors, school principals, industrialists, teachers— 
who see the need for change. They may be considered as the tip of 
the iceberg (Chart 1). Below the surface others, who may go unnoticed, 
will also influence the total structure. 

The first, and most obvious, group will be the activists — 
those who proselyte, steal ideas, argue, design and try ideas. 

The second level includes the more subtle leaders — the great 
minds, influential political figures, religious leaders, and even, 
the radical thinkers of the time. 





Personal Involvements in Planning Innovations . 



Curriculum innovation is concerned with two areas: 1. Creating 

new programs (innovation) and 2. revising, supplementing or replacing 
existing programs with something better, and more effective (renova- 
tion) . The purpose of each is to provide better education and training. 

The personnel involved will be affected by the fact that they are 
dealing mainly with occupational education rather than college 
preparatory curriculums. 

It is also important in planning innovative curriculums to know 
the levels or abilities of the students for whom the curriculums are 
planned, because ability level relates to employability potential, as 
well as, the type of employer. 

With the above considerations in mind, this task force agreed 
that the following persons should be involved in curriculum planning: 

1. Local school personnel: director of vocational education, 

coordinators and supervisors, principals, teachers, students 
and counselors. 

2. Business, labor and industry representatives. 

3. Publics: representatives of parents, service groups, clergy 
and news media. 

4. Governmental: personnel from the state department, the 

U.S. Office of Education, employment services and other 
appropriate agencies. 

5. Eaqperts: curriculum specialists, social and psychological 

specialists and appropriate college personnel. 

Establishing an Innovation Organization* 

We would propose the establishment of a state-wide task force 
devoted specifically to evaluating needs for new programs, or changes 
in existing programs, to provide qualified personnel for business and 
industry. This group would be charged with the responsibility for 
planning, and promoting implementation of, programs or practices to 
meet expressed needs. 

The membership of this state-wide task force would include rep- 
resentatives of: 1. school systems, 2. area vocational-technical 

schools, 3. community colleges, 4. technical institutes, 5. teacher 
training institutions, 6. state department of vocational-technical 
education, 7. state departments of resources and development, 

8. State Chamber of Commerce, 9. organized labor, 10. CAMPS committee, 
and 11. State Employment Services. 

This task force would meet regularly to consider and evaluate 
requests for assistance from institutions, business or industry 
which relate to the development of occupational competencies, or 
fulfillment of occupational needs. It would review and act on all 
plans or requests. It would table, reject or establish a priority 
for all items considered. 
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For any item considered worthy of implementation, the necessary 
liaison would be established with the State Research Coordinating Unit 
to determine whether similar needs had been expressed previously, or if 
implementation of the item was in process elsewhere. If not, appropriate 
action would be undertaken to involve a research unit in outlining the 
problem, and in the development of appropriate evaluative criteria. 

The item would then be placed in the format required for review, and 
funding would be sought from a governmental agency, private foundation 
or elsewhere. Following funding, the innovation would be implemented. 

During the experimental stages, the task force would receive 
reports and review progress, and would provide guidance or other assis- 
tance, as needed. After the experimental phase was completed, the task 
force would continue to promote utilization of the innovation as long 
as it continues to meet the needs for which it was developed — and as 
long as the needs were valid. 

This organizational system might be copied, or adapted, to local 
school systems. With appropriate communications, the state unit can 
receive and act upon local needs, or maintain implementation channels 
at local levels. 

Principles for Organizing On-Going Innovation 

A. The organization for innovation should insure the existence of 
the following conditions: 

1. A climate for change has been established. 

2. A strategy for introducing the ideas to the implementers, 
or to key persons or groups, has been developed. 

3. Participants are volunteers. 

4. Teachers and counselors have been involved, early, in 
decision-making processes and in program planning. 

5. Funds have been allocated for teacher training and 
planning time. 

B. The organization should enlist the help of other personnel in 
the field, such as, curriculum experts. 

C. It should provide adequate time and scheduling for on-going 
curriculum innovations. 

D. It should provide continuous evaluations of the innovation. 

E. Provisions should be made for individual differences within 
any new curriculum. 

F. Curriculums must develop specific behavioral objectives based 
upon a sound philosophy of education. 
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G. Provision should be made for horizontal and vertical 
articulation. 

H. Active advisory committee should be maintained to keep 
curriculums geared to manpower needs. 

I. Close relationships between guidance and occupational education 
should be maintained at all times. 

J. The organization personnel must be alert to trends and their 
implications for occupational education. 

K. All elements required for innovation should be constantly 

recognized: students, teachers, facilities and supportive elements. 

L. The structure should provide channels for the dissemination of 
innovation results, both for successful and unsuccessful attempts. 

M. All innovation should work toward removal of barriers, such 
as cost, status, and pressures; breaking with traditions which prevent 
successful implementation of innovation. 



T.F. #3 : Climates for Innovation and Change 

Agents for Change . 

Agents for change are those people in positions to identify needs 
and/or apply pressures for bringing about change. These change agents 
include: 

A. Students. 

B. Educators — teachers, administrators, supervisors, counselors 
and teacher educators. 

C. Others — civic, community and business leaders; legislators; 
governmental agencies; union and professional organizations; 
private foundations; research and informational organizations 
(e.g., ERIC, RCU); national seminars and institutes; and news 
media. 



Agents 1 Involvements in Change . 

The agents' roles in positive change promotion take place in four 
major contexts: support and supportive , services, leadership, 

research and evaluation. The typical types of activities may include 
such things as: 



1. Student interest and manpower needs surveys. 

2. Advisory committee interactions. 

3. Program analysis. 

4. Financial assistance 

5. Program experimentation. 
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6. Research. 

7. Publicity and communications. 

8. Curriculum planning and development. 

9. Student and program evaluation. 

Units of Resistance to Change . 

The things, or persons, which act as major resistance factors to 
change may be generalized to include: the establishment, power structures 

and inertia or apathy. 

All of the agents of change may, also, be resisters to change. In 
addition, the following factors tend to inhibit the implementation of 
innovation: general procedural rules and regulations, regulatory 

agency restrictions, legislation, financing and financial conditions, 
and traditional educational philosophies. 

Procedures to Neutralize Resistance . 

The problem of overcoming, or neutralizing, resistance to change 
forces requires the development of a plan of attack which provides 
the resisters with: 1. understandings of needs for change, and 

2. understandings of the benefits derived through new practices or 
procedures. Some actual strategies include: 

1. Early, significant and continued involvement of all concerned 
with the change. 

2. Development of communications and public relations procedures 
to sell programs, justify needs and emphasize positive 
educational outcomes. 

3. Positive and continuing pre-service and in-service programs 
for educational staffs. 

4. Positive programs to acquaint educators with new educational 
developments by providing opportunities for them to attend 
seminars, workshops and institutes. 

Climates Conducive to Innovation and Change . 

There are at least three climates conducive to innovation and 
change. These may be personalized into the categories: feelings of 

urgency, competition or humanitarianism. 

Urgency may result from concerns for such things as: unemployment 

and underemployment, juvenile deliquency and high crime rates. 

Competition may produce new patterns in programs and procedures as 
individuals, schools, districts or states seek identity through well- 
publicized innovation. 

Humanitarianism is a response to recognition of the unfulfilled 
(Democratic) obligations of society to the socio-economically 
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disadvantaged, the physically or mentally handicapped, the culturally 
and educationally deprived, and the confused or dissatisfied. 



T.F. #4 ; Implementing and Expanding Innovation 

Based on the innovative programs that have been presented, and 
without time for further investigation, we would recommend that certain 
strengths of these programs be considered for use in vocational- tech- 
nical education. Our task force group has some reservations concerning 
making a blanket recommendation to include any of the programs as 
presented to become a part of state plans for vocational-technical educa- 
tion. 

The members of Task Force #4 feel that those of us in vocational- 
technical education at this conference should assume leadership roles 
in bringing about innovations in the traditional programs if we are going 
to move vocational-technical education into the mainstream of education 
for the masses of people in all communities of the nation. We, like 
others in the conference, feel that one of the greatest benefits of 
this conference is the fact that vocational-technical people are 
beginning to think and talk about operating programs other than the 
traditional ones. 

I. Features of programs, which should be considered as a regular part 

of vocational- technical education, included: 

A. Work Opportunity Center 

1. Non-school setting. 

2. Short-term skill training. 

3. Individualized instruction. 

4. Social development experience. 

5. Immediate rewards. 

6. Extended school year. 

7. Student-centered approach. 

B. Market Street High School 

1. Separation of students to provide for special needs. 

2. Flexibility of classes. 

3. Preparation of individualized instructional materials 
by teachers. 

4. Exploratory occupational study opportunities. 

C„ A New Technology 

1. Basic need for para-medical occupational training programs. 

2. Summer intern program for students. 

3. Interdisciplinary teaching approach. 

4. Posting of lesson plans for inter-relating teaching. 
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D. Comprehensive Vo-Tech Education 

1. Families of occupations approach 

2. Behavorial analysis approach to curriculum development. 

3. Training and retraining of teachers 

4. Student-centered approach. 

5. Interdisciplinary teaching approach. 

6. Opportunity for exploratory occupational decision making. 

7. Facility design to fit curriculum and student needs. 

E. Change Within the School Setting 

1„ Four-week pre-service team training program. 

2. Team planning approach. 

3. Open-ended occupational program. 

4. Inter-relations with business, industry and labor. 



F. On-Campus Work Experience 

1. Development of positive attitudes toward employment. 

2. Enhancement of post school adjustment to employment 
opportuni ties . 

3. Job placement practices. 

4. Development of positive attitudes on part of prospect- 
ive employers. 

II, Changes or modifications in these innovative practices and pro- 
grams should be made to fit local conditions before considering 
them as a regular part of vocational-technical education. 



III. Suggested innovative practices and programs to be investigated 
for possible application to vocational— technical education. 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



Provide training opportunities for teachers to broaden their 
knowledge of, and appreciation for, vocational areas other 
than their own. 

All teachers and administrators should have at least one 
course in their teacher training program that provides a 
basic knowledge of vocational- technical education programs. 
Consideration be given to broadening vocational-technical 
education to include a program of orientation to occupations 
at the junior high school level, or for all persons of all 
ages and all abilities. 

Expand the cooperative work experience program to include 
the placement of students in all occupational areas within 
the community, with on-the-job supervision of these programs 
done by one coordinator. 

Broaden the vocational— technical curriculum to include 
content for preparation of persons for leisure time activ- 
ities during and after their work life. 

Provide short-term work experience programs for students 
on the junior high level o 
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G. Youth organizations should be co-curricular, rather than extra- 
curricular, and an integral part of most occupational programs. 



T.F. #5: Cost-Benefits Evaluation Criteria 



The programs represented in these institutes are filling some of 
the long standing gaps in education. They are meaningful programs which 
are helping to abolish the 2x4x6 concept of education. 

There has long been a need for meeting the needs of dropouts or 
pushouts. Some of these programs take pupils as they are, teach them 
skills and help them change their attitudes. 

Other programs are responses to emerging technical developments. 

We believe that education should accept the leadership and cooperate 
with business and industry — utilizing advisory committees, who know 
the needs and requirements of work situations for curriculum planning. 

Teacher educators should assume responsibility for attitudinal 
changes of all teachers: to create willingness and desire for cooperative 

development of a more effective education milieu for the students. 
Interdisciplinary methods in teacher training would eliminate at least 
part of the cost of in-service training at the local level. In order 
for teachers to adapt to new patterns, they must have training in small 
group dynamics, and they must learn to be flexible. 



Schools must have flexible scheduling and facilities for efficient 
learning. More efficient learning materials must be devised. 

Vocational education should be introduced in the early school year 
so that the pupil can select goals and more efficiently plan for their 
fulfillment. 

| The types of programs which seemed to be most flexible in terms of 

cost-benefits included: 

1. Special needs programs for EMR's or underachievers make tax- 
receivers into tax-payers before, not after, the person enters 
the labor market. 

2. Families of occupations provide a broad range of experiences 
and training which expand the option markets of learners and 
tend to preclude terminal education. 

3. Retraining programs provide upgrading of skills, or training 
in broad fields, which increase the wage-earning capacity of 
learners. 

4. Technician training at various post-secondary levels will 
reduce employers' costs by utilizing personnel in appropriate 
business-industrial positions; and at the same time, provide 
the learners with basic experience which may later be, 
economically, up-dated and up-graded. 
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Program Analyses . 

Important characteristics of the programs presented during the 
institutes have been noted below. Most of these have implications 
for cost-benefits evaluations. 

A. Characteristics of the Work Opportunity Center for dropouts 
included: 



1. Benefits — 

a. 68 percent of the students have been returned to 
the public school mainstream. 

b. Job entry skills and placements were provided. 

c. Plans have been made to phase out the special school 
after 5 years — when regular schools should be geared 
to assume responsibility for dropouts, and dropout 
prevension. 

d. Efficient learning experiences have been provided, 
based upon learning research ( instruction provided 
at optimum times) followed by guided self- learning 
and reinforcement rewards. 

e. Teachers were involved in student recruitment, 
guidance, program planning and evaluation. 

f. Educational techniques are developed and tested 
which have applicability to regular public education. 

g. Individuals were accepted as they were and individual 
growth promoted which emphasized attitudinal change. 

h. Adaption and application of existing knowledges and 
procedures of education was utilized, rather than 
development of completely new ideas. 

i. Course lengths were adapted to the needs of learners 
and could be modified as students change. 

2. Cost- factors — 

a. Facilities were unlike regular school buildings. 
Expenses included modification of an existing building, 
and normal maintenance and utility costs. 

b. Equipment and supply expenses included: normal operat- 

ing expenses; equipment and supply costs for food 
services, child care, dry cleaning, small motor repair, 
management- related and homemaking classes; testing; 
transportation expenses , and physical examinations for 
students. 

c. Personnel expenses included twelve-month salaries for 
3 community aides, 4 administrators, 26 teachers and 
the secretarial staff. The 12 to 1 (student-teacher) 
ratio required a somewhat greater number of teachers 
than in comparable public school situations. 

d. Teacher training has required security training for 
three months prior to school opening, and in-service 
workshops have been held weekly. 
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3. 



Source of funding — 

Vocational Education Act; Title I of ESEA, Vocational 
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Rehabilitation; MDTA; 0E0; NYC; CEP and CAMPS under 
the Department of Labor. 



B. Characteristics of the Drafting-Design retraining program 
included: 

1. Benefits — 

a. Training young adults for jobs in a field needed by 
industry. 

b. Thorough evaluations were made of students' success 
and programs within the limits of time provided by 
the project. 

c. Job supervisors were utilized, rather than plant man- 
agers, for program advisory tasks to enhance employa- 
bility. 

d. Has proven that student selection criteria of colleges 
are unrealistic. 

e. Established the feasibility of changing a student who 
cannot succeed in one program (field-oriented) to 
another program (job-oriented) . 

f. Indicated that programs do not have to follow a 
standardized pattern to fit the needs of technician 
occupations. 

g. Provided a substantial general education base for 
future up-grading, if desired by the student. 

2. Cost Factors — 

a. Utilized existing facilities at the two cooperating 
training institutions. 

b. Equipment utilized in existing plants — supplies, normal 
operational expenses. 

c. Personnel included trade-experienced instructors for 
the job-oriented, and university personnel for the 
field-oriented trainees. 

d. Teacher training included an in-service workshop, 
weekly inter-disciplinary staff meetings and final 
evaluation. 

3. Sources of funding — 

MDTA and Vocational Education Research Funds. 



C. The Market High School for slow learners exhibited the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. Benefits — 

a. Improved attendance and a lower dropout rate — the 
dropout rate was 2.88% versus a district rate of 14% 

b. 94.6% of the graduates have employment. 

c. Cooperative occupational training provided a positive 
bridge to employment. 
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d. 


Farm facilities were utilized for voluntary experiences 
for Market students and utilized by regular elementary 


e. 


students during summers. 

Teaching experiences at Market were credited toward 
student teaching requirements for EMR certification. 


f. 


Students learned peisonai management r 

ing, saving, taxes and consumer buying. 

0 . , /■q<a\ 7 #ainn#»d confidence in themselves, and under- 


g- 


Students ac vc xupcu r 

standings of their capabilities and responsibilities 


h. 


as future citizens. 

Facility and equipment maintenance was minimal due to 
student attitudes and identification with the school. 


i. 


Pupils participated in activities tney wuuiu “ ovc 
unable to take part in, fully, in a regular high school 
student council, band, athletics, clubs, etc. 



included a repainted old abandoned school 
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and government surplus farm. Much of the remodeling 
and care of the latter was handled by students 
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b. 


Equipment was obtained used, tnrougn suxpxua, ui 


c. 


times purchased new. 

Personnel included a teacher-coordinator for the 
cooperative work-experience program and special educa- 
tion certified teachers hired for twelve months. The 
student to teacher ratio was 16 to 1. 


d. 


Teacher training provided cnrougn vav.«= 

and special education extension courses. 



3. Sources of funding — . , _ , 

State special education and local district funds , an 

the Vocational Education Act. 

D. Characteristics of Richmond Plan, pre- technical, programs 
included: 

1. Benefits — „ „ _ jL . ,, 

a. More of these students attended college full-time than 

comparison students. 

b. Student grades improved. 

c. Gave capable, average, unmotivated students a chance 
for further education. 

d. Provided students with incentives to enjoy school 
through meaningful instruction. 

e. The educational approach has been adapted for other 
occupational fields, and to other student needs. 

f. Students have accepted responsibilities for their own 

learning. , 

g. Teachers work more closely together in curriculum 

planning. 
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Cost factors — 

a. Utilized existing facilities. 

b. Equipment and supply requirements similar to regular 
school programs. 

c. Personnel made up of existing volunteer personnel. 

d. Teacher training included pre-service workshops and 
in-service coordination of subject content. Teacher 
released time for program preparation- coordination 
required 1 to 2 man-years per project, 

3. Sources of funding — 

Initial workshops by foundation grants; state and local 
funds used? the evaluation project has been funded by 
USOE. 



E. The new technology program, bio-medical equipment technician, 
exhibited the following characteristics: 

1. Benefits — 

a. Would lower the cost of maintaining bio-medical equip- 
ment in local situations and improve equipment main- 
tenance efficiency. 

b. Helped identify an unrecognized need in the medical 
community. 

c. The curriculum development methodology produced courses 
and course materials that may be utilized nationally. 

d. Utilized field resources to improve instruction and 
to minimize in-school instructional costs. 

e. Explored channels for up-grading graduates of the 

2-year program in 4-year institutions, if the student 
so desired. 

2. Cost factors — 

a. Utilized existing facilities in the school plant, 
hospitals and others, as needed. 

b. Selected basic equipment for the school? utilized 
equipment in hospitals, or on loan from suppliers, for 
specialized demonstration or instruction. 

c. Personnel utilized included the college personnel, 
electronics technicians, a program coordinator and 
paid consultants from industry. 

d. Teacher training included in-service, inter-disciplinary 
training and curriculum evaluation. 

3. Sources of funding — • 

Federal project? state and local funds. 



F. The Quincy comprehensive vocational technical program showed 
the following characteristics: 
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1. Benefits — 

a. Curriculum planned so that school-leavers will have 
saleable skills. 

b. Building designed to facilitate communication between 
teachers. 

c. Curriculum designed to provide optimum occupational 
choice, and delay terminal choices. 

d. Incorporated educational technology which provided 
individualized instruction related to student develop- 
ment and student goals. 

2. Cost factors — 

a. New Vocational technical facility located adjoining the 
academic high school. 

b. Equipment and supplies for the 11 occupational families 
(29 shop subjects) leading to 255 specific jobs. 

c. Personnel included the director, support personnel and 
teachers for the program. 

d. Teacher training has required retraining guidance 
personnel and teachers in inter-disciplinary techniques 
and methods for assuming the role of directors of learn- 
ing (in-service and by seminars) • Existing teacher 
training institutions do not prepare these kinds of 
people. 

3. Sources of funding — 

State and local funds, a 5-year USOE project grant and 
a $5 million bond issue. 

G. The program designed to bring about change in the school 
setting, Project FEAST, had the following characteristics: 

1. Benefits — 

a. The number of dropouts and problem- students decreased. 

b. Academic teachers were involved in vocational cur- 
riculums , and gained occupational experiences which 
encouraged relatedness in instruction. 

c. Open-ended programs provided which enabled students to 
go to work, to junior college or to senior college. 

d. Placement and/or scholarships were provided for 
graduates . 

e. A great variety of ethnic groups and capability levels 
were accommodated. 

f« Teachers in other occupational areas were encouraged 
to adapt the program to their fields. 

g. Home economics teachers were up-graded to teach 
quantity foods and other gainful foods service- 
hospitality occupational education. 

h. Maximum utilization of outside support personnel was 
accomplished— for instruction, placement and public 
relations. 
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Cost factors — 

a. Existing facilities were used, including classrooms 
and the school cafeteria. 

b. Utilized the school equipment, supplemented by industry- 
loaned equipment. Consumable supplies were sold. 

c. Personnel involved included the business-math, English 
and home economics teachers; the cafeteria manager; 
and the counselor. 

d. Teacher training involved a 4-week summer workshop for 
the whole team and in-service inter-disciplinary work 
sessions. 

3. Sources of funding — 

Foundations, vocational and local funds. 

H. Characteristics of the Oakland on-campus work-study program 

for EMR's included: 

1. Benefits — 

a. Employees trained have good work records — high attend- 
ance rates and few work errors. 

b. Trainees have proven to be very good in working with 

handicapped children. 

c. Maximum utilization of inter-agency cooperation in 
training, placement and job adjustment. 

d. Trainees proved to be superior workers in certain types 
of repetitive occupations. 

e. Students were not segregated from other students and 
can fit into society better upon leaving school, 

f. Public support was generated with unions, business and 
industry, government employers and the community to 
support training and hiring of graduates. 

2. Cost factors — 

a. Existing facilities of the whole district utilized for 
on-campus programs and community facilities for . off- 
campus work-experiences . 

b. School and industry equipment and supplies utilized; 
travel and wage costs must be paid. 

c. Personnel include: special education teachers, 

rehabilitation supervisor and counselor, and work 
adjustment counselors. 

d. Teacher training required EMR special education 
graduates with re-education for vocational education 
programs . 

3. Sources of funding — ... 

State and local, Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and state special education funds. 






CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION 



The three evaluation devices used for these institutes are shown 
in Appendix F. The first two were completed at the conclusion of each 
institute. The third form was completed by conferees approximately 
six months after the conclusion of the final institute session. 

The subsequent analyses of conference evaluation data has been 
premised upon logical, rather than statistical criteria. The reporter 
justifies this procedure upon several bases: 1. the most important 

function of this analysis has been to identify major patterns which 
relate to institute objective fulfillment, rather than to establish 
criteria standards, 2. the information analyses is extremely subjective 
in nature and, consequently, would have little more true meaning were 
it subjected to statistical treatments, and 3. information on variables 
among conferees, presenters and situations is insufficient to provide 
precise data quantification and classification. 



Conference Evaluation 

The Conference Evaluation form was developed by Penn State Confer- 
ence Center personnel for general assessment of conferences held at 
that institution. Its major focus is upon the operational factors 
affecting conference success. It also provides conference leaders with 
some idea of the major strengths and weaknesses of conference topics 
and speakers. 



Attendance Motivation . The first question on this evaluation form 
deals with motivating factors for conferees attendance at the institutes. 
Table 4.01 shows that the primary motivational impetus was provided 
from brochure information prepared by the institute staff. More than 
three-fourths of the respondents indicated that this was their most 
important contact source. 

Information supplied by State supervisors or directors, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, together, provided stimulus for attendance 
for over 25 percent of the conferees. The state personnel were 
slightly more effectual (5%) than USOE sources. 

The remaining, and not particularily effectual, sources included 
information from professional organizations, technical journals, RCU's 
and local school administrators. 

Interesting conclusions might be drawn from comparisons of re- 
gional responses on the items noted above. Brochures were primary 
impetus sources in both conferences but, proportionately, less effec- 
tive in the Western Region. At the same time, USOE and state personnel 



provided approximately three times as much impetus in the Western 
region, as they did in the Eastern region. 



Table 4.01 

Promotional Form Encouraging Attendance 



SOURCE 

Brochures 

Professional Organizations . . . 

Technical Journal 

USOE Information . 

State Superv. /Director 

RCU 

Local School Administrator . . . 

TOTALS 



REGION- 


RESPONSE 


TOTAL 


% of 


East 


West 


FREQ. 


FREQ. 


23 


21 


44 


63.8 


1 


1 


2 


2.9 


0 


1 


1 


1.5 


2 


6 


8 


11.6 


3 


8 


11 


16.0 


0 


2 


2 


2.9 


0 


1 


1 


1.4 


29 


40 


69 


100.0 



Advanced Information Adequacy . In response to question 3, forty- 
eight (76.2%) of the conferees felt that information provided prior to 
the institute was adequate (Table 4.02) . Thirteen individuals expressed 
dissatisfactions, and two did not respond to this question. 

Table 4.02 

Adequacy of Advanced Information 



REGION-RESPONSE TOTAL % of 



RESPONSE 


East 


West 


FREQ. 


FREQ. 


Adequate . 




27 


48 


76.2 


Inadequate , 




6 


13 


20.6 


Non-respondents , 




0 


2 


3.2 




TOTALS 30 


33 


63 


100.0 


The types of additional 


pre-information 


desired by 


the 


thirteen 



dissenting participants included: pre-information on the actual 

program and speakers (9) , detailed specifications of institute objec- 
tives (2), and pre-institute copies of speaker's presentations. Table 
4.03 shows that a larger negative viewpoint was expressed by Eastern 
region conferees. 



Table 4.03 

Desired Types of Additional Pre-Information 



REGION-RESPONSE 



RESPONSE 



Program and Speakers .... 
Detailed Obj. Specification. 
Speakers Papers; pre-ins tit. 
Non- respondents 



East 

7 
0 
0 

_1 

8 



West 

2 

2 

1 

_0 

5 



TOTAL 

FREO. 

- — aati 

9 

2 

1 

_1 

13 



% of 
FREQ. 
69.2 
15.4 
7.7 
7.7 



TOTALS 



100.0 



Valuable Program Topics. Table 4.04 summarizes the responses of 
the conferees to question 4s the most worthwhile programs and topics. 

All twelve presentations of the institutes received some recog- 
nition (part A of the table ) 7 however, those programs most frequently 
mentioned dealt with recapturing dropouts, comprehensive vo-tech 
education and providing change within the school setting. Each of these 
was mentioned by approximately one-third of the participants. About 
one-fifth of the conferees indicated strong interest in programs for 
making productive citizens of slow learners and (Richmond) pre- 
technical education. 



Table 4.04 

Most Valuable Programs and Topics 



FREQ. % of % of 

A. Programs: RANK STATED FREQ. Conferees* 

(Background Presentations) 

Dimensions of Curr. Actions. . . . 7 1 0.9 1.6 

Roles: High School & Jr. High. . . 6 5 4.3 7.9 

Roles: Post High School 7 1 0.9 1.6 

Voc. Education Models. 4 7 6.0 11.1 

(Programs ) 

WOC for Dropouts 1 23 19.8 36.5 

Drafting-Design Retraining .... 6 5 4.3 7.9 

Market H.S.; slow learners .... 3 11 9.5 17.4 

Richmond Plan. 3 11 9.5 17.4 

New Technology (BMET) 5 6 5.2 9.5 

Comp. Vo. -Tech.; Quincy 2 20 17.2 31.8 

Change Within Setting; FEAST ... 2 20 17.2 31.8 

On-Campus Work-Study 5 6 _ 5.2 9.5 

TOTALS — 116 100.0 * (N=63) 

FREQ. % Of % Of 

B. Topics STATED FREQ. Conferees* 

1. Student Recruitment/Selection ... 8 9,6 12.7 

2. Curriculum Organization (inter- 
disciplinary, co-op. teaching, comp, 
district, flexible content/scheduling, 

occup. families, systems) 38 45.8 60.3 

3. Individualized Instruction 2 2.4 3.2 

4. Curriculum Development (Bases: 

behavioral goals, performance objec- 
tives, valid pre-requisites). ... 15 18.2 23.8 

5. Co-op. Curriculum Planning 3 3.6 4.8 

6 . Curriculum Content (pre-technical , 

technology, special needs). .... 14 16.8 22.2 

7. Special Facilities, or Settings . . 3 3.6 4«8 

TOTALS 83 100.0 *(N=63) 
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Part B of the table indicated the major areas of interest as 
expressed by the institutes' participants. 

Types of curriculum organization had the greatest value for thirty- 
eight (60,3%) of the conferees. Almost one-fourth recognized the 
value of information obtained in the topical areas: curriculum devel- 

opment and curriculum content. Some value was attached to the topics: 
student recruitment and selection, individualized instruction, 
cooperative curriculum planning, and special educational facilities or 
settings. 



Topic and Speaker Dissatisfactions . Conferees' feelings about 
topics and speakers have been tabulated in Table 4.05. 

Table 4.05 

Topic and Speaker Dissatisfactions 
A. Programs That Could Have Been Omitted. 



PROGRAM 


FREQ. 


% of 


% of 


NUMBER 


STATED 


FREQ. 


CONFEREES 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


33.3 


12.7 


3 


1 


4.2 


1.6 


4 


5 


20.9 


7.9 


5 


1 


4.2 


1.6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


8 


9 


37.4 


14.3 


TOTALS 


24 


100.0 


(Av. 4.7) 



B. Topic-Speaker Reactions. 

REACTION 

1. Dissatisfactions: 

a. Content (topic not new, 

not a vo- tech program, 
duplication) 

b. Inadequate presentation . 

2. Overtly Satisfied 

3 . Non- Respondents 

TOTALS 



FREQ. 


% Of FREQ 


21 


33.4 


13 


20.6 


18 


28.6 


11 


17.4 


63 


100.0 



Taken on an average, less than 5 percent of the participants felt 
that some program presentations should have been omitted from the 
institutes. The greatest amount of dissatisfactions were expressed 
with programs 2 and 8 — by about one-eighth of the people. The only 
other presentation, with any amount of notable concern, was program 
4; less than 10 percent indicated dissatisfactions, thereof. 
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The main sources of dissatisfactions appeared to result from 
failure of conferees to identify innovations. One person felt that 
program 8 was not a vocational program. Several people felt that 
programs 1, 3 and 8 were duplications. 

One-fifth of the participants expressed dissatisfactions with 
presentation styles of the consultants for programs 2, 4, and 8. This 
feeling may have influenced participant suggestions (noted in Table 
4.03, A) that these programs be omitted. 



Conference- Interests Re lationships . In responding to question 7 , 
fifty-six (89%) of the conferees felt that the institute dealt with 
their main interests in an understandable and interesting way (Table 
4.06). Five individuals (7.8%) indicated that the conference missed 
their main interests. One person felt that the institute was too 
basic and presented few, if any, new ideas. 

Table 4.06 

Nearness to Conferees 1 Interests & Backgrounds 



REACTION FREQ. 

A. Understand everything, but 
conference missed my main 

interest 5 

B. Dealt with my main inter- 

ests in understandable & 
interesting way 56 

C. Too basic; few if any new 

ideas. . 1 

D. Non- Respondents _i 

' “ ' TOTALS 63 



% of FREQ. 



7.8 



89.0 

1.6 

1.6 

100.0 



Total Confe rence Reactions . Conferee's reactions to the confer- 
ence, - ^^ whole, have been itemized in Table 4.07. Twenty-seven 
(42.8%) rated the institute as an excellent project from which much 
was gained. A similar number found many parts valuable. Three 
indicated that less was gained than had been expected. 



Table 4.07 

General Reactions to Total Conference 



REACTION FREQ. 

A. Excellent program; much 

gained 27 

B. Many parts valuable; others 

not. . 27 

C. Something gained: less 

than expected. 3 

D. Non-Respondents. 6 

TOTALS 63 



% of FREQ. 
42.8 



42.8 



4.8 

9.6 

100.0 
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Institute Administration Reactions . The administrative concerns 
surveyed in question 9 included: 1. operational functions, such as 

registration, meeting room arrangements , audio visual services, 
etcetera; 2. on-campus housing; 3. on-campus food service; and 4. food 
and housing off-campus. Survey results have been, summarized in 
Table 4.08. 

Operational functions were rated, good to excellent, by almost 
three-fourths of the conferees. Ten people at the Western conference 
registered dissatisfactions with: a. the distances between facilities 

on campus (7), b. the lighting and heating (2), and c. the chairs (1). 

On-campus housing was used by at least 63.5 percent of the 
participants. Twenty-three (36.5%) of these people used other housing, 
or .did not respond. There were no negative responses regarding on- 
campus housing. 

In part C of this question, conferees were instructed to rate 
only food services on-campus. Twenty-seven people (42.8%) did not 
complete this section. One person, who did respond, rated the services 
as unsatisfactory. The remaining 35 people (55.6%) rated food services 
as good to excellent- 

Off-campus food and housing were used more extensively by the 
Eastern conferees, than by those at the Western institute (63.5% vs. 
27.2%). No individuals who. used off-campus accommodations indicated 
negative reactions to these resources. Twenty -eight individuals 
(44.4%) rated off-campus accommodations as good to excellent. 



Improvement Suggestions and Comments . The answers provided by 
respondents to questions 10 and 11 tended to overlap; consequently, 
the responses for both questions have been integrated in Table 4.09. 

A. Physical Organization . 

Four types of responses seem noteworthy in this part of the 
analysis. These included suggestions that: 1. more time be provided 

between presentations, 2. task force work time be increased, 3. 
presentations were too long, and 4. more hospitality activities be 
incorporated in the total program. 

In actuality, suggestions 1 and 2, above, were closely related 
factors — more time was desired between presentations, primarily, for 
task force activity. Together these suggestions accounted for more 
than one-half of those made regarding physical restructuring. These 
suggestions were stressed to a greater degree by Eastern conferees 
than by those at the Western meeting (52.4% vs. 24.2% of the conferees) 
This difference may be considered the resultant of modification made 
in the time schedule in response to the evaluation obtained during 
the earlier Eastern institute. The rescheduling# also, probably 
accounted for no complaints about the length of presentations at the 
Western institute. 



Table 4.08 

General Conference Administrative Rating 



Operational Functions (registration, mtg. 


rooms, A- 


V, etc. 


) 


REGION- 


-RESPONSE 


TOTAL 


% of 


REACTION East 


West 


FREQ. 


FREQ. 


Good to excellent 28 


19 


47 


74.7 


Unsatisfactory 0 


10* 


10 


15.8 


Non- respondents 2 


4 


6 


9.5 


TOTALS 30 


33’ 


63 


100.0 


* Problems noted: distance between facilities (7) 


, lighting- 


heating (2), chairs (1). 









On-Campus Housing 
REACTION 


REGION- 

East 


-RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


% of 
FREQ. 


Good to excellent 


19 


21 


40 


63.5 


Unsatisfactory 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Not Applic./No Response. , 


11 


12 


23 


36.5 




TOTALS 30 


33 


63 


100.0 



On-Campus Food Services. 
REACTION 


REGION- 

East 


■RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


% of 
FREQ. 


Good to excellent 


.... 17 


18 


35 


55.6 


Unsatisfactory 


.... 0 


1 


1 


1.6 


Not Applic./No Response. . 


.... 13 


14 


27 


42.8 




TOTALS 30 


33 


63 


100.0 



Housing and Food Services 
REACTION 


Off-Campus 

REGION- 

East 


-RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


% of 
FREQ. 


Good to excellent. . . . 


19 


9 


28 


44.4 


Unsatisfactory ..... 


. e . . . 0 


0 


0 


0 


Not Applic./No Response. 


...... 11 


24 


35 


55.6 




TOTALS 30 


33 


63 


100. 0 
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Table 4.09 

Conference Improvement Suggestions and Comments 



Physical Organizations Suggestions. 



RESPONSE 




REGION- 

East 


-RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


% of 
FREQ. 


1. More time betw. presentations 


5 


2 


7 


15.2 


2. Increase time. Task Force . 


• 


11 


6 


17 


37.0 


3. Presentations too long. . . 


• 


5 


0 


5 


10.8 


4. Too many presentations. . . 


• 


1 


2 


3 


6.5 


5. Too few presentations . . . 


• 


1 


0 


1 


(N 

• 

(N 


6. More variety in scheduling. 


• 


1 


0 


1 


(N 

• 

<N 


7. Hold meals at conf. center. 


• 


1 


0 


1 


(N 

• 

(N 


8. More hospitality activities 
(tours, social sessions). . 


• 


6 


4 


10' 


21.7 


9. More audio- visuals 




0 


1 


1 


2.2 


TOTALS 


31 


15 


46 


100.0 



Content Suggestions. 
RESPONSE 


REGION- 

East 


•RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


% of 
FREQ. 


1. More shared experiences . . . 


3 


4 


7 


38.8 


2. Personal interest not met . . 


0 


1 


1 


5.6 


3. Information on other innov. 
(biblio. or USOE speakers). . 


0 


2 


2 


11.1 


4. Pre-conf. information .... 


2 


0 


2 


11.1 


5. Tours: innovative sites . . . 


0 


4 


4 


22.2 


6. Students from innov. schools. 


0 


1 


1 


5.6 


7. Displays by ed. publishers. . 


0 


1 


1 


5.6 


TOTALS 


5 


13 


18 


100.0 



Suggestions for Future Conferences. 
RESPONSE / 


REGION- 

East 


-RESPONSE 

West 


TOTAL 

FREQ. 


1. Program salesmanship conferences . . 


0 


1 


1 


2. Conferences held on innov. sites . . 

3. More conferences of this type 


0 


1 


1 


on other programs ... 


0 


1 


1 


4. Conference on adult programs .... 


0 


1 


1 


5. Conf.: H.S. Emerging Occupations . . 


0 


1 


1 


TOTALS 


0 


5 


5 



Other Reactions: 


East 


West 


Total 


1. Positive satisfaction expressed. . . 


6 


6 


12 


2. Non-respondents (questions 10 & 11). 


15 


26 


41 



TOTALS 21 32 53 



Concern for hospitality, or social, activities was the second 
most important factor for suggested change. It was expressed by over 
one-sixth of the conferees. Some of their specific interests included: 
campus and community tours, banquets and "get-togethers”. 

B. Content Suggestions . 

By and large, conference content suggestions do not seem to 
provide bases for notable consideration. Desire for more "shared 
experiences" by 11.2 percent of the conferees may well be an extension 
of social concerns indicated in A, above. The remaining specified 
suggestions are of interest, but not substantive. 

C. Future Conference Suggestions . 

The data indicated in part C of Table 4.09 provides no substantive 
data, but the suggested conference topics may provide cues for 
institutes of the future. 

D. Other Reactions . 

Twelve individuals (19.4%) took the opportunity to express 
positive satisfactions with the institutes. Forty-one (65%) did not 
offer improvement suggestions. Assuming that this latter group was not 
negatively oriented, it might be subsumed that about 84 percent were 
satisfied with the general operation and content of the institutes. 

This position would tend to validate the data in Table 4.06 where 89 
percent of the conferees indicated that the institutes "dealt with my 
main interests in an understandable and interesting way." 



Summary and Conclusions . The data collected through the 
Conference Evaluation form would tend to support the following 
conclusions: 

1. Brochures performed a highly important function in participant 
recruitment for these institutes. 

2. USOE and state supervisors or directors played a secondary 
role in participant recruitment, and the influence, thus 
exerted, is quite variable, regionally. 

3. The information provided before the institute was, generally, 
considered adequate by conferees. In those cases where 
inadequacy was ejqpressed, the main concern was with information 
on the program and speakers. 

4. There is little, if any, basis for assuming that the presenta- 
tions included in the institutes did not meet the needs, 
interests and expectations of the conferees. 

5. The important concerns of the participants, in order of 

importance, were: a. factors dealing with how curriculums 
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are organized, and their parts inter-related, b. the 
fundamental bases for curriculum development— behavioral goals , 
performance objectives and pre-requisites, and c. content of 
newly evolving curriculums. 

6. The administration of the institutes was felt to have been 
adequate. There is little doubt that increased opportunity 
for social activity could have enhanced it further. 

7. The fact that these institutes were highly structured, and 

arduous, was not conceived as detrimental to the accomplish- 
ment of the institute goals by the participants. This 
acceptance of supra-organization may have been promoted by two 
operational characteristics of the institutes: a. high- 

pressures were applied at the beginning of the institute and 
relaxed as it approached its culmination, and b. the 
participants were gradually given responsibility for the 
operation of the institute as it progressed. However# the 
personal interests and natures of the participants had much 

to do with this acceptance of the regimen. 



End-of- Institute Evaluation 

The End-of- Institute Evaluation form was developed by the project 
director under advisement from the assistant director for evaluation. 
The purposes for which the questionnaire was designed included: 

1. Particularization of individual program characteristics as 
they relate to curriculum and education. 

2. Classification of innovation types and their relative 
importance. 

3. Clarification of each program's status in relation to 
e3q>ectations for, and implementation in, vocational- 
technical education. 

4. Identification of possible areas for future innovation. 

5. Identification of conference members' projected roles 
and commitments in future innovation. 



PART I, INQUIRY. 

Curriculum Statuses . The first two questions in the questionnaire 
sought answers to the questions: 1. were the programs total 

curriculums and 2. what curricular components, if any, were lacking from 
particular programs? The percentage of agreements have been noted 
in Table 4.10. An agreement rate of 75 percent, or more, was set as 
the minimum substantive rate. 
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Table 4.10 

Curriculum Statuses of Programs 



(Values: % of Agreement... Criterion: 75% or more) 

CURRICULUM COMPONENTS NOTED 



PROGRAM 


Total 

Curr. 


Rel. 

Acad. 


Soc. 

Dev. 


Phys. 

Dev. 


Pers . 
Dev. 


Civic 

Dev. 


Econ. 

Dev. 


Sale 

Skill 


1. woe .... 


75.5* 


86.0 


85.5 


71.5** 87.0 


86.0 


85.5 


80.0 


2. Draft. -Des. 


33.0 


79.5 


61.5** 60.5** 63.5** 


64.0** 72.5** 


'82.5 


3. Market H.S. 


76.0* 


85.5 


81.0 


84.5 


81.0 


82.5 


79.0 


83.0 


4. Richmond. . 


48.0 


84.5 


79.5 


84.5 


81.0 


82.5 


77.0 


76.5 


5. New Techn . 


45.0 


81.5 


69.0** 69.0** 78.0 


69.0** 75.0 


81.5 


6. Quincy. . . 


52.0 


89.0 


90.5 


90.5 


89.0 


90.5 


92.0 


86.0 


7. FEAST . . . 


59.0 


86.0 


86.0 


78.5 


84.5 


84.5 


89.0 


83.0 


8. Oakland EMR 


41.5 


79.5 


82.5 


7Z .0 


78.0 


79.5 


77.5 


75.0 




* Total Curriculum 




** Component Lacking 





Two programs were identified as being total curriculums : the 

Work Opportunity Center for dropouts and Market High School for slow 
learners. However, review of the data on curriculum components indi- 
cated several inconsistencies. 

The first inconsistency was the fact that program 1, which had 
been identified as a total curriculum, was indicated as lacking the 
curriculum component, physical development. A further disparity was 
evident with four programs (4, 6, 7 and 8) which were not identified 
as lacking curriculum components; yet, these were not recognized as 
total curriculums by respondents. 

In the face of these inconsistencies no attempt has been made to 
generalize from the data regarding the curriculum statuses of the 
programs. 



Learning Methodologies Observed . In seeking to learn more about 
the nature of the programs, conferees were asked to identify the 
methods used in the various programs to promote learning fulfillment. 
Results of this inquiry have been noted in Table 4.11; again, the 
75 percent criterion of agreement has been used. 

In terms of the nine methods suggested in the inquiry, a consider- 
able range of methodology variation was indicated. This variation 
ranged from eight methods per program (program 3) to two methods per 
program (programs 2, 4, 5 and 8). 

The method most commonly used by the programs of the institute 
involved integration, or correlation, of the subject content of general 
education with vocational-technical content. This was common to six of 
the eight programs. The least commonly used method was learning 
situation evaluation. This was recognized in only program 3. 
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Table 4.11 

Methods Used for Learning Need Fulfillment 



(Criterion: 75%, or more, agreement) 

MAJOR METHODOLOGIES USED 





Indiv. 


Prob. Simul 


. Work Wk.Sim. 


G.Ed./ 


Learn, 


Beh.Chg. 


Lrn. Sit 


PROG. 

1 


Instr. 


Solv. Work 


Exp. ] 
90.5 


Lrn. Sit. 


Vo-Ed. 


Reinf . 


Eval. 


Eval. 


93.5 


70.0* 84.0 


79.0 


79.5 


79.5 


85,5 


73.0* 


2 


73.0* 


76.0 76.0 


36.5* 


72.5* 


68.5* 


63.5* 


55.0* 


59.5* 


3 


92.0 


67.0* 90.5 


86.0 


88.5 


84.5 


79.5 


84.5 


76.0 


4 


68.0* 


75.5 69.5* 


31.5* 


63.0* 


80.5 


66.5* 


66. 5* 


61.5* 


5 


61.0* 


73.5* 70.0* 


71.5* 


78.0 


75.5 


72.0* 


49.0* 


57.0* 


6 


76.5 


81o 0 74.5* 


49.0* 


82.5 


86.0 


75,0 


63.5* 


62.0* 


7 


87.5 


67.0* 81.0 


83,0 


79.5 


92.0 


74.5* 


83.5 


70.0* 


8 


86.0 50.5* 70.0* 

* Methodology not 


92.0 

noted. 


67.0* 


55.5* 


73.5* 


71.5* 


65.0* 



Individualized instruction and work simulated learning situations 
were each noted in five (62.5%) of the programs. Work simulation prcn 
jects and work experience were each noted in four programs. Problem 
solving, learning reinforcement and behavior change evaluation were 
evidenced in three programs. 

In general, a wide variety of learning related methodologies were 
provided, and noted, by the participants in the institute programs. 



Programs Re lated to Vo-Tech Levels . The conferees were asked to 
indicate the educational levels at which concepts from the programs 
presented might have application without markedly modifying such a 

program. 



Application of a 70 percent criterion of agreement (Table 4.12) 
provided the information that the most appropriate level for each 
program approach was precisely that level at which it is currently 
functioning. In each case, conferees' recommendations and presenta- 
tion levels were identical. Six programs were most appropriate to 
grades 9-12; two were most appropriate to post secondary; and one 
applicable under grade 9. 



Programs R elated to Student Types . The fifth question in the 
Inquiry section sought conferees' perceptions of the applicability 
of particular program approaches to various types of learners 
(Table 4.13). 

By and large, the respondents identified the programs as most 
appropriate to the student types which they were currently seeking to 
serve. Two programs were deemed most suited to one type of student. 
The remaining six were each perceived as appropriate for two types of 
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students. 



Five programs seemed applicable to average students. Four appeared 
to have utility for reluctant capable learners. Two programs had 
implications for each learner type: slow learner and EMRi but not 

necessarily for both. One program had recognized applicability for high 
ability, motivated students. No application was apparent for physically 

handicapped students. 

Table 4.12 

Relationships: Programs to Education Levels 



EDUCATION LEVELS (Criterion: 70%, or more) 



PROGRAMS 


Under 
Gr. 9 


Grades 

9-12 


13-14 
Non- Deg. 


Assoc. 

Deg. 


Adult 
Re-Tr . 


Adult 

Upgrad. 


1 


56.5 


89.0* 


47.5 


4.5 


45.5 


39.5 


2 


6 . 5 


26.0 


78.0* 


27.0 


71.5* 


62.5 


3 


70.5* 


88.5* 


20.5 


6.0 


14.5 


17.0 


4 


29.0 


87.0* 


47.0 


31.5 


28.0 


25.5 


5 


3.5 


23.0 


76.5* 


73.5* 


60.0 


49.0 


6 


24.0 


89.0* 


62.5 


29.5 


46.0 


41.5 


7 


16.5 


92.5' 


66.5 


43.5 


45.5 


39.5 


8 


48.0 


92.0* 


31.5 


45.5 


16.0 


22.0 



* Appropriate Levels 



Table 4.13 

Relationships: Programs to Student Types 







STUDENT 


TYPES 


(Criterion: 75%, 


or more) 


PROGRAM 


EMR 


Slow 

Learner 


Reluct. 

Capable 


Aver- 

age 


Hi-Abil. 

Motiv. 


Phys . 
Handle. 


1 


45.5 


81.0* 


92.5* 


46.0 


14.5 


43.0 


2 


5.0 


38.0 


52.0 


89.0* 


65.5 


36.5 


3 


88.5* 


79.0* 


38.5 


11.5 


3.0 


35.5 


4 


9.5 


33.5 


76.5* 


93.5* 


54.0 


30.5 


5 


5.0 


8.0 


27.0 


78.0* 


87.5* 


29.0 


6 


17.5 


56.0 


76.5* 


97.0* 


67.0 


43.0 


7 


36.0 


65.5 


87.5* 


89.0* 


49.5 


35.5 


8 


84.5* 


62.0 


14.5 


12.5 


10.0 


39.5 



* Appropriate Types 



Pro grams Related to Facilities. This question sought to identify 
the types of educational facilities most suited to the various program 
approaches. The perceptions of the conferees have been summarized in 
Table 4.14. The criterion of suitability was set at 70 percent agree- 
ment. 

Four programs were each identified as appropriate to two types of 
facility situations. In the case of program 1 (for dropouts), special 



school facilities for homogeneous grouping and residential occupa- 
tional schools were suggested. In programs 6 and 7 (Quincy schools and 
the FEAST program) , both were probably suited to full-time vo-tech 
schools and comprehensive secondary schools — with a slight preference 
indicated for the latter. Program 8 for EMR students was perceived as 
appropriate to either comprehensive secondary school, or special homo- 
geneous grouping schools. Each of the remaining programs had single 
best designations. 

Four of the eight programs were identified as suitable for compre- 
hensive secondary schools. Three programs were suited to special 
schools for homogeneously grouped students. Two programs were identified 
as appropriate for each of the categories: full-time vo-tech and 

community college. One program was identified in relation to residen- 
tial occupational schools. No programs were identified as suited to 
part-time vo-tech schools, or colleges and universities. 



Table 4.14 

Programs Related to Types of Facilities 



FACILITY TYPE (Criterion: 70%, or more) 





Comp. 


P/Time 


F/Time 


Comm. 


Oniv. - 


Sp . Sch . 


Res. Sch. 


PROGRAM 


Sec. 


Vo-Tech 


Vo- Tech 


Coll. 


Coll. 


Homo . -Grp . 


Occup. 


1 


25.0 


39.0 


39.0 


40.5 


6.5 


72.0* 


75.0* 


2 


42.0 


65.5 


65.0 


79.5* 


38.0 


30.0 


49.0 


3 


33.0 


19.0 


20.5 


1.5 


3.5 


79.5* 


54.5 


4 


87.0* 


43.0 


62.0 


36.5 


10.5 


27.0 


39.0 


5 


21.0 


32.5 


60.5 


84.0* 


57.5 


31.5 


36.0 


6 


79.0* 


47.5 


75.0* 


33.0 


14.0 


28.5 


43.0 


7 


87.5* 


61.0 


71.5* 


45.5 


26.0 


51.0 


52.5 


8 


81.0* 


42.5 


50.5 


11.0 


10.0 


73.0* 


62.5 




* Most 


Suitable 


Type 











Program Innovations Noted . In question 7 of Part I , participants 
were asked to check the innovations noted in each program of the 
institute. A summary of their responses has been assembled in 
Table 4.15. 

Based upon a 70 percent criterion of agreement, the number of 
innovations ranged from nine to two, out of fifteen possible categories. 
One program exhibited nine categories. Two involved seven categories. 
Two more used four categories, and the remaining three programs each 
utilized two recognized innovations. 



The kinds of innovations identified were distributed as follows: 
1. The categories, new academic content, new funding procedures and 
new program evaluation, were each found in five programs, 2. new 
student recruitment techniques were exhibited in four programs, 3. new 
vo-tech content, learning evaluation and instructional methods were 
each discovered in three programs, 4. new guidance procedures, 
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community involvements and business-industry involvements were each 
noted in two programs, 5. new organization of subject content, new 
scheduling and new class organization were each found in one program, 
and 6. new methodology for determining subject matter and new student 
need fulfillment were not substantially recognized in any program. In 
all, thirteen categories of innovation were identified in the eight 
programs presented. 

Most Important Innovations . In question A2, Part III, of the 
evaluation form, conferees were asked to identify the most important 
innovations noted in each program in terms of vocational technical 
education. This question has been transposed out of contextual order 
since it logically relates to the preceding analysis. The responses 
have been summarized in Table 4.16. The limited responses, do not 
provide much of an analytical base? consequently, only the highest 
responses (20% or more) have been reported. 

Program 1, the program for dropouts, seems to have some pertinence 
for vocational-technical education in the categories: fulfillment 

of unmet student needs, instructional methods and new guidance procedures. 

Program 2, drafting-design retraining, was frequently identified as 
utilizing program evaluation techniques which may have implications for 
vo- tech education. 

Program 3, the school for slow learners, was most noteworthy for its 
fulfillment of unmet student needs, and for its instructional methods. 

Program 4, pre-technical programs, was highly recognized for the 
methodology used for content organization. 

Program 5, the BMET technology, was notable for its new vo-tech 
subject content, and to a lesser degree, for its instructional methods. 

Program 6, comprehensive vo-tech education, received the highest 
degree of recognition in this question for its uniqueness of content 
organization. Of secondary importance, but related to content 
organization, was the methodology used for determining content. 

Program 7, concerned with bringing about change in the school 
setting, was most notable for its methodology for curriculum content 
organization 0 The methods used for business and industry involvement 
approaches notability. 

Program 8, on-campus work experience for EMR's, was recognized 
to some extent for its ability to fulfill unmet student needs. 

The innovation categories which would appear to have the greatest 
potential for implementation of the programs into vo-tech education 
appeared to be: content organization, fulfillment of unmet needs and 

instructional methods. 

PART II, PROGRAM CLARIFICATION. 

Program Relationships to Vo-Tech Education . Part II of the 
questionnaire was concerned with clarifying the implementation 
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potentials of programs in terms of their applications in vocational- 
technical education. 

The following special program characteristics were identified by 
conferees within the context of implementation (Table 4.17). 

Program 1 would require a great amount of teacher re-training 
before implementation could be achieved. Its success would be highly 
contingent upon cooperation received from business and industry. The 
program provides for an important unmet student need — recapturing 
dropouts . 

Success in the implementation of Program 3 would require a high 
degree of community public relations. However, this program for slow 
learners fulfills unmet needs of vo-tech education. 

The approaches used in the Quincy vo-tech program (Program 6) would 
be valid for most vocational-technical fields. 

The success of Program 7, producing change in the school setting 
(Project FEAST) , would be highly contingent upon business and industry 
cooperation. 

The on-campus EMR work experience program (#8) should be included 
in most state plans for vo-tech education in order to fulfill unmet 
needs. Success in the implementation and execution of such programs 
could be expected to require a high degree of community public relations 
and the cooperation of business and industry. 

Several implementation characteristics seemed noteworthy when 
viewed from the negative viewpoint (Part 3, Table 4.16). 

It would appear that programs, such as drafting-design technology 
and the BMET technology, should not be a part of most local plans for 
vo-tech education. 

The program approaches utilized in the school for slow learners, 
the BMET technology and on-campus work experience for EMR's would not 
appear to be applicable to most vo-tech fields. 

Program 6, for comprehensive vo-tech education, would not require 
a high degree of teacher retraining. 

Three programs would not appear to require a marked increase in 
personnel staffing. These included: Program 2, drafting-design 

retraining; Program 7, Project FEAST; and Program 8, on-campus work 
experience for EMR's. 

The drafting-design retraining, Richmond Plan and BMET technology 
programs would not tend to require high degree of community public 
relations for their implementation. 

Business and industry would not be expected to support the 
following types of programs without extensive selling: (#1) the 
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school for recapturing dropouts , (#2) drafting-design retraining, 

(#3) the school for s low- learners , (#7) Project FEAST and (#8) on- 
campus work-experience for EMR's. 

None of the programs, with the exception of the Richmond Plan(tt4) , 
would appear to have validity for most age and grade levels of learners. 

Four programs would tend to require large modifications before 
any general implementation into vo— tech education could be achieved. 
These programs included: (#1) the school for dropouts, (#3) the 

school for slow learners, (#4) the Richmond Plan and (#8) on-campus 
work experience for EMR's. 



PART III, PROJECTIONS. 

The third part of the End-of-Institute evaluation was concerned 
with the future of the programs reviewed in the institute, and the 
anticipated roles and actions of the participants in innovative 
curriculum- related activities after leaving the institute. This latter 
concern formed the basis for the 6th Month, Post-Institute Evaluation. 



Recommendations for General Applicability . The first question in 
this section asked respondents to indicate the status of the program 
in relationship to their general applicability for vocational— technical 

education (Table 4.18). 

Table 4.18 

Applicability of Programs in Vo-Tech Education 

PROGRAMS 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 1 2 3 4 5 6 __ _7 8 

a. Continue in present formatT 57.2 39.7 57.2 42.9 52.4 65.1 66.7 35.0 

b. Never generally applicable. 19.0 23.8 14.3 12.7 19.0 7.9 9.5 20.6 

c. Modi f .-Extension required . 35.0 38.1 38.1 47.6 31.8 2§.6 31.8 44.5 

NET RESPONSE (a+c-b) 73.2*54.0 81.0*77.8*65.2 85.8*89 . 0*58. 9_ 

Criterion: 70%, or more *Applicable to vo-tech education 

Based on the 70 percent criterion of agreement, none of the 
programs were recommended for practical application to vocational 
technical education in their existing formats. On the other hand, 
none of the programs were rejected as never generally applicable to 
vo-tech education — not one of the programs approached the 30% level of 
agreement which would have lent credence for rejection. 

Since more than one answer was occasionally checked for this 
question, a net percentage response was developed for each program 
which provided the following general conclusions: 

1. Five programs should probably be continued with 
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modifications or extensions which enhance their practical 
applicability. 

2. Three programs would have doubt£j(il applicability, generally, 
to vo- tech education. These programs included: (#2) drafting 

design retraining, (#5) the BME.T technology and (#8) on-campus 
work experience for EMR's. 



New Directions for Innovation . The third question in this section 
of the questionnaire asked respondents to specify new directions for 
innovation based upon extensions or modifications of the programs 
presented, or on the basis of their,' own perceptions. Finally, they 
were asked to postulate areas of innovation in curriculum which need 

exploration before vo-tech role fulfillment will be possible. 

/ 

Responses related to program innovation extension or modification, 
and new idea investigation, tended to inter-relate; consequently, these 
data have been tabulated together in Table 4.19. Ninety-six (65.2%) 
of the responses were identified as extensions or modifications of the 
institute programs; the remaining responses were considered new ideas 
to investigate . 

Seventy- five percent of the responses in this section could be 
identified as relating to the curriculum design activities: curri- 

culum development and planning. The greatest areas of concern in the 
design sector included: team planning usina a variety of personnel 

and resources to develop integrated and flexible curriculums? develop- 
ment of pre-occupational education, and occupational orientation 
programs which will involve all students; and planning individual 
instruction systems. The second level of interest in the design 
sector pointed out the following concerns: development of a basic 

occupational education based upon occupational commonalities and 
behavioral goals; redesign of facilities for education and school 
organizational systems; and new content development for evolving 
occupations, unsatisfied expectations (adult, dropouts, MR's, etc.) 
and variable skills development. Some interest was expressed in 
exploring broader applications of work experience education and 
guaranteed education based upon performance standards. 

The greatest interest in the curriculum engineering sector was 
with methodologies for new idea implementation and preparation of the 
final implementers — the teachers. Some concern was also expressed for 
inquiry into student recruitment and selection. 

Conferees' perceptions of needed explorations in curriculum inno- 
vation have been summarized in Table 4.20 t 

More than one-third of innovation exploration recommendations 
were related to educational systems involving computer technology and 
individualized self-pacing instruction. 

Evaluation systems for assessment of innovation, programs, cost- 
benefits and attitudes, and standards establishment were recommended 
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by more than 20 percent of the respondents. 

Other exploration suggestions included: 1. expansion of service 

occupation training programs, 2. development of strategies for bringing 
about change through public relations and the involvement of educa- 
tional specialists, business, industry and the community, 3. inquiry 
into the nature of, and requirements for, developing open-ended 
programs and 4. explorations of the feasibility of work experience as a 
part of all vocational-technical education programs. 

Table 4.20 

Needed Exploration for Vo-Tech Role Fulfillment 



AREAS NEEDING EXPLORATION 


FREQ. 

STATED 


% of 
FREQ. 


1, 


Educational Systems (CAI> CA Guidance, 
individual pacing) 


13 


34.2 


2. 


Evaluation Systems (innovations, programs, 
standards, cost-benefits, attitudes) . . . 


9 


23.6 


3. 


Systems for identifying emerging occupa- 
tions and education adaptation to them . . 


8 


21.0 


4 0 


Expansion of service occupation training 
pro^^nis • • o t ©••••©••••••• 


3 


7.9 


5. 


Strategies for Producing Change (through 
public relations and resource utiliza- 
tion) 


3 


7.9 


6 . 


The nature of, and requirements for, 
developing open-ended programs 


1 


2.7 


7. 


Feasibility of work experience as a part 
of all vo-tech programs. ......... 


1 


2.7 




TOTALS 


38 


100.0 



Personal Roles in Future Innovation. The final section of the 
evaluation device was designed to discover the kinds and degrees of 
commitment to innovation which the conferees planned to become 
involved in following the conclusion of the institutes. Four major 
types of commitment were investigated: 1. communication of informa- 

tion gained from the institute, 2. personal involvement in innovation, 
3. involvement of staff or associates in innovation and 4. specific 
types of tangible commitments to innovation. 



Information Communi cation . The conferees were asked if they 
planned to communicate information to educational staffs, and through 
what aegis. The response to these questions have been tabulated in 
Table 4.21. 

All participants indicated that they planned to make positive 
communication efforts. By and large, most (77.2%) indicated that 
they would use indirect communication procedures: circulate litera- 

ture, prepare written reports and oral communications. Almost one- 
fifth indicated that they planned to communicate institute information 
during workshops, seminars, or special staff meetings. Also mentioned 
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as possible communication methodology were the following: 1. involve 

ment of staff in comparative analyses of the institute programs and 
local programs; and 2. facilitate staff travel to sites of programs 

included in the institutes. 



Table 4.21 

Planned Communication of Institute Information by Conferees 



A. Extent of commitment toward communication: 



1„ Will bring to the attention of educ. 

staffs . §3 

2. Do not plan to communicate it to staffs. • • — 



3 # procedures to be used for communications : 



PROCEDURE : 

1. Indirect Communications (circulate litera 
ture, prepare written reports, speeches). . 



FREQ. 

51 



2c Direct Communications (workshops, seminars, 

meetings) * * * * ^ 

3 

3. Other: ° 

a. Comparative analyses of institute pro- 
grams with "local" existing programs (2) , 
be Provide staff members with opportuni- 
ties to visit sites of innovative 

prog rams in the institute (1) — — 

TOTALS 66 



% FREQ. 

77.2 

18.2 
4.6 



100.0 



Planned Personal Involvements . Conferees were asked if they 
planned to~ndertake one, or more, innovative projects during the nea 
year; and if so, what kinds of projects. The responses to these 
questions have been summarized in Table 4.22. 



t 



Eighty-nine percent of the participants indicated that they 
planned, personally, to become involved in an innovative project (or 
projects) within the year following termination of the institutes. 
Four individuals (6.4%) indicated that insufficient lead-tim e woul 
preclude such a commitment. Three individuals did not respond. 



The major kind of involvement would be in activities related to 
the development of new occupational programs. f uch 

concerned with, not only subject content, but also with subject corre 
lation or integration-approaching total curriculum development. 
Specific areas of intent included: the service occupations , compre- 

hensive curriculums in both scope and breadth contexts, families of 
occupations, evolving fields, co-op programs, open-ended curriculums 
and making youth activities co-curricular. 



in: 



The second level of commitment to innovation included involvement 
1. special needs programs for migrants, persons in correctional 
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Table 4.22 

Planned Personal Involvement in Innovation During Next Year 



A. General Commitment: 



FREQ. 



% of 
FREQ. 



1. Involvement will occur 56 

2. Do not plan such involvement 4* 

3 . Non- Respondents 3 

TOTALS 63 

* (Reason: not enough lead-time.) 



89.0 

6.4 

4.6 

100.0 



B. Kinds of involvements anticipated. 
KIND 



FREQ. 

STATED 



1. Special Needs Programs (migrants, 
correctional, dropouts, slow learners, 

EMR’s) 12 

2. Guidance & Preparatory Programs (employ- 

ment orientation, pre- vocational , student 
selection-counseling) 9 



3. Develop New Occupational Programs (services, 
comprehensive curriculums, related-occup- 
ations, evolving fields, co-op, open-ended. 



co-curriculeir youth activity) 16 

4. Teacher Training (directors of learning, 
interdisciplinary planning, cooperative 

or team teaching) 11 

5. Instruction Improvement (new units, new 

devices, educational packages) 10 

6. Clarifying Objectives (behavioral bases, 

improved job analysis) ... 4 

7. Evaluation to validate existing content 

and procedures 5 

8. Restructured Facilities and Schools 

Organizations (residential, redefined 
service areas, itinerant classrooms) . . 3 



TOTALS 



% Of 
FREQ. 

17.1 

12.8 



22.9 

15.7 

14.3 

5.7 

7.2 



4.3 

100.0 
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institutions, dropouts, slow learners and EMR's; 2. teacher training 
in the regimen which will produce directors, of learning, and coopera 
tive interdisciplinary planners and teachers; 3. instructional improve- 
ment through the development of new educational units, new 
instructional devices and educational packages; and 4, guidance and 
pre- vocational or pre-technical programs which promote improved student 

selection and counseling. 



Some attention was planned to be given to the following types of 
activities: 1. clarification of objectives through behavioral analyses 

and improved job analysis, 2. evaluating and validating existing 
course content and educational practices and 3. restructuring facili- 
ties and school organizations for better utilization and educational 

fito 



Encouraging Innovation by. Others . The third question in this 
section of the Evaluation form asked participants if they planned to 
encourage staff, or associates, to become involved in innovation 
during the next year. This querry was followed by two sub-questions ; 
1 . what kinds of exploration and 2, how will this exploration be 
encouraged? The data for this question has been tabulated in 

Table 4.23. 



Ninety-five percent of the conferees indicated that they planned 
to encourage others in innovation endeavors during the year following 
the institute. Three individuals indicated that they had no plans for 
engaging in such activity. 



The major kind of activities to be encouraged was identified as 
new occupational program development with special emphasis upon inter- 
disciplinary approaches, new technologies and families of occupations. 



The second level of encouragement would be: lo special needs 

programs or learning centers for socio-economic disadvantaged, drop- 
outs, unemployed, underemployed and problem learners, 2. individua 
ing instruction and achievement advancement for instructional 
improvement and 3. development of evaluation devices and systems for 
the assessment of instruction. 



Some encouragement would also be provided fori 1. development 
of guidance and world of work orientation programs and 2. involve- 
ment of innovation implementation processes to improve public under- 
standing of, and participation in, educational decision making. 



The chief mode, through which innovation activity would be 
encouraged, would be through staff motivational practices. These 
practices would include: 1. projection of a positive image towara 

innovation, 2. reorganization of time schedules to facilitate 
innovation and 3. provisions of resources and assistance for inno 

tion. 



Other modes would include: 1. establishment of in-service 

programs— workshops , seminars and visitations, 2. assigned 
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Table 4.23 

Plans for Encpur aging Innovation Exploration 



A. Commitment to staff and associates exploration. 

% of 
FREQ. FREQ. 

1. Expect to provide positive encouragement. ... 60 95.2 

2. No plans in this regard 3 4.8 

TOTALS 63 100.0 

B. Kinds of exploration to be encouraged. 

FREQ. % of 

KINDS (developmental) STATED FREQ . 

1. Special Needs Programs (learning centers, , ~ 

socio-economic disadvantaged, dropouts, unemploy- 
ed, underemployed, problem learners) 8 14.5 

2. Guidance-Preparatory Programs (occupational 
orientation, trial work experience, selection- 

recruitment criteria & methodology 5 9.1 

3. New Occupational Programs (inter-disciplinary, 

new technologies, families of occupations). . . 20 36.4 

4. Instruction Improvement (individualized 

instruction, achievement advancement) 8 14.5 

5. Evaluation (devices and systems for instructional 

assessment) 10 18.2 

6. Implementation Processes (public information 
and relations system,* to improve public 

comprehension & participation in decision-making ) _4 7.3 

TOTALS 55 100.0 

C. Methodology for exploration encouragement. 

FREQ. % of 

MODE STATED FREQ. 

1. Staff Motivational Practices (projection of 

positive image toward innovation, reorganize time 
schedules, provide resources & assistance). . . 35 39.8 

2. In-Service Programs (workshops, seminars, 

school visitation) . . 13 14.8 

3. Assigned Responsibilities (supervisory, adminis- 
trative, teaching personnel) 10 11.3 

4. Research (validate content & educational prac- 
tices, attitudinal, for curriculum development 

and evaluation guidelines) 14 15.9 

5. Establish Special Group Configurations (general 
educators , business-industry-community , 

Vocational educators, government per sonnel) . . 16 18.2 

TOTALS 88 100.0 
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responsibility to administrative, supervisory or teaching personnel for 
innovation involvement, 3. promotion of research to validate content 
and educational practices, to assess attitudinal development, and to 
develop bases for curriculum development and evaluation and 4. the 
establishment of special work group configurations involving all types 
of appropriate work groups . 



Tangible Commit ments . The final question on the evaluation form 
asked participants to identify the tangible commitments toward innova- 
tion which they would like to make during the subsequent year 0 The 
general types of commitments were categorized into four sub— groups * 
financial, personnel, time and facilities . Responses to this question 
have been tabulated in Table 4, 24 

The major desired financial commitment identified by the conferees 
was to allocate a regular percentage of vocational funds for innova- 
tion The next level of commitment was to seek alternative funding 
sources for obtaining funds for innovation; such as, new levies i inter- 
agency cooperation and private foundations. Some individuals indicated 
that they would seek to increase staff travel funds, or they would 
fund special programs • 

The major personnel commitment would involve addition of personnel 
to the staff with assigned innovation responsibility. The majority 
of these would be personnel hired in administrative or supervisory 
capacities. Some other personnel commitments would include: 1. the 

identification and upgrading of progressive staff members into 
innovation- responsibility positions, or 2. the reorganization of staff 
and their utilization. 

The major time commitment would be increased personal time commit- 
ment by the conferee in innovation activities. The next level of 
commitment would be to increase the time for innovation for staff s 
administrators, supervisors, coordinators and teachers. Other time 
commitment activities would involve: lo increased school facilities 

utilization and 2. increased educational efficiency. 

The most notable desired commitment in regard to educational 
facilities was to improve, obtain or build new facilities for innova- 
tion. The next level of commitment would involve the allocation of 
space in existing facilities for innovative programs. The third 
alternative presented by respondents was to obtain innovation space 
from other agencies, business or industry and use them cooperatively. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

The major generalizations found in this section have been premised 
upon the data analysis provided for the End-of-Institute evaluation. 

1. There would appear to be some confusion as to the nature of 
a total curriculum and the components which comprise a curriculum. 

This may be resultant of inadequate questionnaire techniques, 
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Table 4.24 

Tangible Commitments Conferees Would Like 
To Make During The Next Year 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



Financial. 



ACTIVITIES 


FREQ. 

STATED 


% of 
FREQ. 


1. Seek Alternative Sources for Obtaining Funds 


(levies, inter-agency, private) 


6 


20.0 


2. Commit regular percentage of vocational funds 


to innovation 


22 


73.4 


3. Increase staff travel funds 


1 


3.3 


4. Fund Special Prog, (work exper. , guid. ) . . . 


1 


3.3 


TOTALS 


30 


100.0 



Personnel. 

ACTIVITIES 


FREQ. 

STATED 


% of 
FREQ. 


1. Identify-Upgrade "progressive" staff. c , . . 


1 


5.5 


2. Add Personnel w/Assigned Innov. Responsibilities 
(supervisory, coordination, or advisory— 11, 
teachers— 3, re-hab counselor— 1, community 
aides— 1 


16 


89.0 


3. Reorganize Staff & Staff Utilization 


1 


5.5 


TOTALS 


18 


100.0 


Time. 




FREQ. 


% of 


ACTIVITIES 


STATED 


FREQ. 


1. Increase supervisors, coordinators or admin- 
istrators time for innovation 


5 


19.2 


2. Increase teacher time for innovation 


5 


19.2 


3. Devote more "personal" time to innovation . . 


12 


46.2 


4. Increase school facilities utilization. . . . 


2 


7.7 


5. Increase educational efficiency 


2 


7.7 


TOTALS 


26 


100. 0 


Educational Facilities. 




FREQ. 


% of 


ACTIVITIES 


STATED 


FREQ. 


1. Improve, obtain or build new, facilities. . . 


14 


45.2 


2. Allocate space in present facilities for 

innovative programs 


11 


35.5 


3. Obtain space in cooper, with other agencies, 
business and/or industry for innovation . . . 


6 


19.3 


TOTALS 


31 


100.0 
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insufficient background on curriculum presented by the institute key- 
noter, or perceptual difficulties of respondents. 

2. The conferees succeeded in identifying innovative usages of 
learning methodologies in all programs. The most commonly perceived 
in the various programs was integration, or correlation, of vocational 
technical and general education subject matter. The least frequently 
noted methodology was learning situation evaluation. 

3. The respondents felt that the programs' concepts presented 
were most appropriate to the educational levels at which they were 
presented. No projections to alternative levels were identified. 

4. The program approaches were identified as most suited to 
the student types for whom the programs had been developed. No 
substantive alternative applications were recommended. The institute 
programs appeared to encompass all the student types except physically 
handicapped students. 

5. In relation to educational facilities, there was a perception 
of need for special learning environments for students with particular 
learning problems (q.v. , dropouts, EMR's, s low-learners , reluctant 
learners). A comprehensive secondary school situation was identified 
as the best setting for the types of innovation reviewed in the 
institute. Full-time vo-tech schools were identified as adequate 
settings for some programs, but part-time vo-tech schools received 

no recognition as a best site for any of the programs. 

6. The following general types of curricular innovation were 

evidenced: (a) new academic content, new funding procedures and 

new program evaluation techniques were the most noted types; (b) no 
identity was perceived for the categories: student needs fulfillment 

and new methodology for determining subject content. Thirteen types 
of innovation were identified in the various programs. 

7. The most important innovations noted, in terms of vo-tech 
education, were; new content organizations, fulfillment of unmet 
needs and the utilization of new instructional methodology, (Some 
conflict in perceptions of the importance of the innovation, fulfill- 
ment of unmet needs, appears to exist in conclusions 6 and 7. This 
conflict may be more apparent than real since the question contexts 
were slightly different.) 

8. A high degree of concensus was not found in regard to 

relationships between the programs and implementation factors 
related to the general vocational-technical arena. Strongest impli- 
cations were drawn from negative viewpoints which suggested the 
following conclusions: (a) the primary applicability of the institute 

programs was for specialized age groups or types of learners, (b) im- 
plementation of most programs would require substantial amounts of 
community, business and industry public relations and (c) at least 
half of the programs would require substantial modification before 
implementation could take place. 
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9. In terms of the practical applicability of the institute 
programs, the following perceptions were noted: , (a) none of the 

programs should be continued in their present formats, (b) all of the 
programs have general applicability to vo-tech education and (c) the 
least applicable programs appeared to be: the drafting-design 

retraining, the new BMET technology and on-campus work experience for 
EMR's. 



10. The curriculum design sector was perceived as the most impor- 
tant area for concentrated effort in future innovation activities. 

Such activities should extend or modify concepts and approaches noted 
during the institutes, or may include totally new ideas. The primary 
center of interest was with planning activities to produce new content, 
fulfill new objectives and provide more effective instruction. The 
major concern in the curriculum engineering sector was with curriculum 
implementation strategies? especially, with implementation at the 
teaching level. 

llo The area of greatest need for future explorations in innova- 
tion was felt to be educational systems. Evaluation systems and 
methodology, and the development of emerging occupational identity- 
adaptation procedures, were also identified as important exploratory 
areas leading to better vo-tech role fulfillment. 

12. Communication of information gained during the institutes was 
expected to be undertaken by all of the conferees. The major mode for 
this action would be through indirect communication methods. The 
secondary mode for transmissions would be personnel involvement in 
workshops, seminars and other meetings. 

13. Most institute personnel anticipated personal involvement 
in one, or more, innovative projects during the year subsequent to 
the institutes. The primary thrust of this involvement would be for 
programs development. Secondary efforts would be in the areas of 
teacher training, or retraining, and instructional improvement. 

14. Most of the institute participants plan to provide positive 
encouragement to staff, or associates, for innovation involvement 
during the year following the institutes. Special encouragement will 
be given to program development activities. This encouragement will 
be provided chiefly through staff motivational practices which 
provide a climate and opportunity for innovation. 

15. In terms of tangible commitments to post- institute innova- 
tion, the conferees most desire to provide the following types of 
assistance: (a) commitment of a regular portion of vocational funds 
for innovations, (b) addition of staff members with assigned 
responsibility for innovation, (c) increased time allocations for 
themselves and staff members in order to undertake innovation acti- 
vities and (d) development of increased space, or space allocations, 
for innovative programs. 
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Post-Institute Evaluation (6th Month) 

The post-institute evaluation form was developed by the project 
director to assess the innovation progress of conference participants 
approximately six months following the conclusion of the institutes. 
As with the other evaluation devices, a 100 percent population sample 
has been represented in the responses „ 

The questionnaire focused upon the following types of topics: 

1. communication of institute information, 2. personal involvement 
in innovation, 3. innovation activities promotion for staff and 
associates and 4. tangible evidences of innovation commitment. 

Since the elapsed time between the conclusion of the institutes 
and the final evaluation was quite short, respondents were asked to 
answer each question in two ways: 1 0 in terms of their current 

involvements and 2. in terms of their anticipated involvements within 
12 months from the date of administration of this form. 



INFORMATION COMMUNICATION. 

Sixty-one (96.8%) of the conferees have engaged in at least 521 
communication activities related to institute topics since the 
termination of the institutes (Table 4.25). Stated another way, this 
means that an average of 8.5 contacts were made per active conferee. 

Table 4.25 

Institute Information Communications Made 





RESPONSE FREQ. 
Contacts 


MINIMUM NO. OF 
( 1—5 contacts=l; 


CONTACTS 
r 6+=6) 




Current 


Antic. 


Current 


Antic. 


Total 


CONTACT METHOD 


1-5 


6+ 


1-5 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Circ. Instit. Literature. 


47 


14 


0 


131 


25 


0 


0 


131 


25 


Written Reports ..... 


38 


5 


1 


68 


13 


1 


17 


69 


13 


Staff Meetings. ..... 


51 


7 


1 


93 


18 


1 


17 


94 


18 


Workshops/Seminars. . . . 


16 


1 


3 


22 


4 


3 


50 


25 


5 


Informal Interaction. . . 


27 


30 


1 


207 


40 


1 


16 


208 


39 


TOTALS 


179 


57 


5 


521 


99 


6 


1 


527 


100 


The types of contacts 


made 


included: 


1. informal 


direct inter- 



action with staff or associates (40%), 2. circulation of literature 
obtained at the institutes (25%) , 3. staff meetings which included 
discussions of institute programs (18%) , 4. written reports (13%) and 
5. workshops or seminars of at least three-day duration which included 
topics related to the institute programs (4%) . Formal communication 
actions made up more than one-third of the contacts, while informal 
processes accounted for almost two-thirds. 

Little additional communication activity seems planned for the 
twelve month period following the date at which this questionnaire 
was answered. 
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PERSONAL INVOLVEMENTS. 



Assessment of conferees' own involvements in innovation, since 
the institutes, has been made in terms of two general categories of 
activity; curriculum design and curriculum engineering. 



Curriculum Design. Current and anticipated relationships have 
been summarized in Table 4.26. 



Table 4.26 

Personal Involvements in Curriculum Design Projects 



RESPONSE FREQUENCY MINIMUM NO. OF PROJECTS 







Pro; 


ects 




(1-3 


Projects= 1 


+ 

11 


4) 




Current 


Antic. 


Current 


Antic. 


Total 


PROJ. TYPE 


1-3 


4+ 


1-3 


4+ 


N 


% 


N _% 


N 


% 


Identif. & Specif, 
of Objectives. . . 


25 


25 


6 


0 


125 


35 


6 20 


131 


34 


Identif. & Specif, 
of Content .... 


23 


24 


6 


2 


113 


31 


14 47 


127 


32 


Redesign Content 
Organization . . . 


22 


25 


_6 


1 


122 


3£ 


10 11 


132 


34 


TOTALS 


70 


74 


18 


3 


360 


92 


30 8 


390 


100 



Fifty individuals (79.3%) had engaged in at least 360 curriculum 
design projects since leaving the institutes. Taken as an average, 

7.2 project related activities were indicated per active conferee. 

Efforts of the respondents were almost equally divided between 
the three design items specified in the questionnaires 1. identifi- 
cation and specification of appropriate objectives for vo-tech 
education, 2. identification and specification of more appropriate 
content for fulfillment of vo-tech educational roles and 3. rede- 
signing content organization to improve instruction and learning. 

Future activities anticipated within the twelve month post- 
response period would seem, to premise an increased participation in 
innovative projects amounting to about 8 percent. Almost half of this 
increase would be related to curriculum content design. 



Curriculum Engineering . Conferees ' personal involvements in 
curriculum engineering projects have been tabulated in Table 4.27. 

Forty-seven respondents (74*6%) indicated that they had been 
engaged in at least 798 curriculum engineering projects since leaving 
the institutes. The average number of projects per active respondent 
was approximately 17. 

The greatest amount (31%) of project activity related to the 
fulfillment of unmet occupational and student needs. The activity 






focuses of these projects included the followings 1. making vo-tech 
education available to students within a larger geographical area, 

2. making vo-tech education available to students whose needs were 
previously unfulfilled and 3, increasing the number of occupational 
areas served by vo— tech education. 



Table 4.27 

Personal Involvements in Curriculum 
Engineering Projects 



PROJECT TYPE 



Improvement of 
Instruction. 

Evaluation . . 



RESPONSE FREQUENCY 
Projects 



MINIMUM NO. OF PROJECTS 
(1-3 Projects=l; 4+=4) 



Meeting New Needs. 

Guidance & Occup. 
Orientation. . . 



TOTALS 



Current 


Antic 


*> 


Current 


Antic 


© 


Total 


1-3 


4+ 


1-3 


4+ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


79 


42’ 


18 


6 


247 


31 


42 


25 


289 


30 


56 


15 


13 


4 


116 


15 


29 


18 


145 


15 


. 135 


29 


38 


8 


251 


31 


70 


43 


321 


33 


. _60 


31 


7 


4 


184 


23 


23 


14 


207 


22 


,S 330 


117 


76 


22 


798 


83 


164 


17 


962 


100 



Improvement of instruction was accorded equal emphasis in project 
activity with the preceding focus, unmet needs. The types of projects, 
which were pursued, included efforts tos 1. improve the teaching and 
subject skills of staff members, 2. increase interactions between 
vocational and general education teaching staff, 3. prepare new, or 
better instructional devices, 4 0 develop team teaching in, or across, 
occupational fields and 5. develop interdisciplinary team teaching 
between vocational and academic disciplines. 



Almost one- fourth of the active respondents had been engaged in 
evaluation activities aimed at the review and validation of existing 
vo-tech curriculum content, and the review and assessment of program 
effectiveness in terms of objectives. 

Guidance-occupational orientation projects were the major 
concern for about 15 percent of activities undertaken by the institute 
participants. Specific focuses for these projects included efforts 
to improve pupil personnel services (guidance and placement) , and to 
implement pre-vocational or pre-technical programs. 

Projections for the subsequent year indicated the possibility 
of a 17 percent (average) increased involvement in curriculum 
engineering projects. The greatest effort was expected to be 
expended in instructional improvement activities. 



STAFF AND ASSOCIATES INVOLVEMENTS. 

Two areas of inquiry were assessed in this section of the final 
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institute evaluation® The questions were aimed at determining the 
extent to which staff members, or associates, have been encouraged 
to take part in innovative projects, and the types of activities in 
which they have been engaged. 



Personnel Involvements . The total number of personnel-project 
activities identified by the respondents totaled 1373. This averaged 
out to about 21.8 per institute participant (Table 4.28). 

Table 4.28 

Personnel Involvements in Innovation 

RESPONSE FREQUENCIES 



Current Anticipated Total 



GROUP 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Teachers ......... 


513 


_ 

38 


116 


43 


629 


38 


Tea./Superv. ....... 


122 


9 


24 


9 


146 


9 


Admin. /Superv. ...... 


226 


16 


44 


16 


270 


17 


Outside Grps ....... 


512 


37 


85 


32 


597 


36 


TOTALS 


1373 


84 


269 


16 


1642 


100 



Teacher-project involvement ranged from 513 to 635 teacher 
activity centered units (37% to 46% of the items tabulated). The 
involvement methods utilized included teacher workshops or seminars, 
teacher team investigations of instruction, teacher curriculum study 
groups and problem areas assigned for cooperative teacher and super- 
visor problem solving. Teacher involvements in curricular projects 
is expected to increase by about 43 percent of total anticipated change 
during the next twelve months. 

Administrator-supervisor involvements in innovative project 
activities ranged from 226 to 348 involvement units: 16 to 25 percent 

of the identified activities involvements. The types of activity 
methodology included problems assigned to supervisors or administrators 
and problems assigned as cooperative teacher-coordinator projects. 

This type of personnel utilization is expected to increase by at least 
16 percent during the ensuing year, in terms of the total anticipated 
change . o 

Outside groups involved in curricular activity included educators 
from locales outside the district, business and industry advisory 
groups and inter-agency project personnel. These people were involved 
with 512 activity units (37% of the total) . Nearly one-third of 
anticipated increased utilization of personnel in innovation was 
expected for this group. 

By and large, an increase of more than 16 percent was premised 
for personnel utilization in innovation for the coming year. 
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Personnel Activity Types . The kinds of innovation project activi- 
ties for staff members and associates of the institute participants has 
been summarized in Table 4.29. 

Table 4.29 

Innovation Activities of Staff and Associates 



RESPONSE FREQUENCIES 





Current 


Anticipated 


Totals 


ACTIVITIES 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Occupations Orientation 


229 


17 


25 


9 


254 


16 


Occup. Program Development . . . 


422 


31 


74 


27 


496 


30 


Instructional Improvement. . . . 


264 


19 


76 


28 


340 


21 


Research 


279 


20 


68 


26 


347 


21 


Public Relations ........ 


179 


13 


26 


10 


205 


12 


TOTALS 


1373 


84 


269 


16 


1642 


100 



The emphases in instructional improvement have been in inter- 
disciplinary program development, team teaching and differentiated 
staffing, cross-fields program development, and the preparation of 
instructional packages. 

Major efforts in occupational orientation projects have encom- 
passed pre- vocational programs and exploratory work experience programs 
for careers' orientation. 

Public relations efforts were expended in the improvement of 
school-community information systems; and business, industry and 
school inter-relations. 

Projections for project activity involvements within the next 
year indicate that efforts will be expended rather uniformly for the 
areas: occupational program development, instructional improvement 

and research. Occupations' orientation and public relations will have 
about one-third less emphasis. 



TANGIBLE COMMITMENTS. 

Respondents were asked to identify the types of actual commitments 
made toward innovation since the institutes in terms of finance, 
staffing, time allocations and facilities development. 



Finance. On an average, one-third of the conferees indicated 
that positive commitments had been made (Table 4.30). 

In terms of actual funding, new funding sources and allocation of 
funds for staff motivation each accounted for more than one-third of 
new innovation funding support. The new funding sources included new 
levies, inter-agency cooperation, government and private resources. 
Staff motivation support was for such things as travel and freeing 
teacher time. 
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Table 4.30 

Financial Commitment for Innovation 



FINANCE STATUS 



ACTIONS 


Respon 


ise Freq 


uency 


Probable 


Possible 


Total 


a-Now 


b-May 


c-Exp, 


a+c 


% 


b 


% 


N % 


1. New Sources 


16 


15 


5 


21 


39 


15 


49 


36* ~42 


2. New Alloc. V.E . . . 


7 


10 


6 


13 


24 


10 


32 


23 27 


3. Staff Motiv. . . 


18 


6 


2 


20 


37 


6 


19 


26 31 


TOTALS 


41 


31 


13 


54 


63 


31 


37 


85 100 



Anticipated possible funding would appear to rely most heavily upon 
new sources. Specific regular allocations of vocational funds has been 
premised by almost one- third of the positive respondents to this ques- 
tion. Future funding, within the next twelve months, could increase 
by an average of 37 percent. 



Commitment. The numbers and types of staff allocation for 
innovation activities has been tabulated in Table 4.31. 

Table 4.31 

Commitments of Personnel to Innovation 



RESPONSE FREQUENCY MINIMUM NO. OF PERSONNEL 



Personnel (2-4 persons=2? 5+ = 5) 



Current 


Antic. 


Current 


Antic. 


Total 


oUUKvJJd 1 


2-4 


5+ 


_1 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Identi fy /Upgrade 

Staff Members. . . 12 


3 


8 


1 


58 


26 


1 


17 


59 


26 


Adds Superv. , Coord. , 














Adv. or Admin. . . 12 


5 


3 


0 


37 


17 


0 


0 


37 


16 


Adds Rehab, or Spec. 














Needs Specialist . 8 


2 


1 


1 


17 


8 


1 


17 


18 


8 


Adds New Teachers 














for Innovation . . 3 


11 


4 


2 


45 


20 


2 


32 


47 


21 


Add s P 1 anning/De ve lop- 














ment Specialists . 8 


2 


2 


1 


22 


10 


1 


17 


23 


10 


Reorgan. Staff to 














Incr. Innov. Opport. 10 


8 


3 


1 


41 


19 


1 


17 


42 


19 


TOTALS 53 


31 


21 


6 


220 


97 


6 


3 


226 


100 



Approximately 37 percent of the institute participants indicated 
a total staff allocation of 220 individuals. This number would 
indicate an average of 9.6 persons per positive respondent with 
innovation respons ibi li ties . 

The number of added staff members was 121. This group comprised 
55 percent of the total innovation personnel reported. The largest 
component group of added staff was new teachers. 

Over one-fourth of the staff members assigned to innovation were 
personnel identified and upgraded in the system. 
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Anticipated possible future staffing was expected to increase by 
about 3 percent during the next year. Of the total anticipated 
increase, teacher innovation allocations could be expected to increase 
by almost one -third. 



Time Commitments . The time allocations for innovative activities, 



as identified by 50 positive respondents (79.5%), have been summarized 
in Table 4.32. 



Table 4.32 

Commitments of Time for Innovation 



COMMIT. TYPE 



Incr. Supv 0 , Admin., 
or Coord. Time. , 
Incr. Teacher Time 
for Innov .... 



for Innov .... 
Incr. School Facil- 



TOTALS 





Man* 


-Hours 


(1-3 


man- 


hrs.= 


2j 4- 


6=4; 


7+=7) 


Current 


Fut. 


Current 


Anticip. 


Total 


1-3 


4-6 


7+ 


1-3 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


27 


3 


10 


2 


136 


27 


6 


75 


142 


27 


23 

i 


4 


6 


0 


104 


20 


0 


0 


104 


20 


• m 

33 


7 


10 


0 


164 


32 


0 


0 


164 


32 


16 


10 


5 


1 


107 


21 


2 


25 


109 


21 


88 


24 


31 


3 


511 


98 


8 


2 


519 


100 


location 


has been 


identified 


as < 


consi 


sting of at 
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13 individuals per 40-hour week, or 24,400 man-hours per 48-week year. 
The largest time allocation has been noted for respondents, themselves— 
32 percent. Allocation of innovative duties to administrative and 
supervisory staff has been noted in over one— fourth of the responses. 
Allocations relating to teachers and facilities utilization were each 
indicated as comprising about one- fifth of the time commitments. 



Anticipated future time commitments appear to be very circum- 
scribed (about 2%). if an increase should take place, the major sector 
of time allocation (75%) would be to increase administrator, supervisor 
and coordinator time for innovation. The remaining allocation would 
be for increased school facility utilization. 



Facilities Commi tments . Table 4.33 summarizes the positive 



responses of approximately 30 (47.7%) of the institute participants 
in regard to facilities commitments for innovation. 



The number of rooms committed for innovative activities by the 
positive respondents was indicated to be at least 238. This averages 
out to almost 8 rooms per respondent. 



Modification or building facilities and allocation of space in 
present facilities for innovation were each identified as the greatest 
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space allocation methodologies (36% each). Space used in cooperation 
with other agencies, including business and industry, was utilized in 
more than one-fourth of the room allocations. 

Respondents indicated that space allocations within the next year 
may increase by almost one- fifth. By and large, any space increases 
would tend to parallel the existing practices noted previously. 

Table 4.33 

Changes in Facilities for Innovation 



RESPONSE FREQUENCY MINIMUM NO. OF ROOMS 





Current 




Anticip 


♦ 


(1-3 


rooms=2 } 


1! 

V0 

1 


4 ; 7+< 


=7) 




Rooms 




Rooms 




Current 


Anticip. 


Total 


ACTION 


1-3 4-6 


7+ 


1-3 4-6 


7+ 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Modif. or Building 




















36 


for Innov. . • # 


15 5 


5 


4 1 


2 


85 


36 


26 


40 


111 


Space Alloc, in 
















34 


108 


36 


Present Facil. . 


23 3 


4 


4 0 


2 


86 


36 


22 


Space Obtained in 


















84 


28 


Coop w/Agencies. 


13 5 


3 


5 0 


1 


67 


28 


17_ 


26 


TOTALS 


51 13 


12 


13 1 


5 


238 


79 


65 


21 


303 


100 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 

The following material summarizes the most important conclusions 
drawn from the post-institute evaluation data. 

1. Information obtained during the institutes was consciously 
diffused to educational staffs and associates by almost all of the 
conferees. Informal communication modes were used most extensively 
in this communication process. 



2. A substantial majority of the conferees have been personally 
involved in innovative curriculum activities since the institutes. An 
almost equal number of conferees have undertaken curriculum design and 
curriculum engineering projects. 



3. Staffs and associates of the conferees were encouraged to 
become involved in a vast number of innovative project activities. 
Personnel utilized in this manner were predominantly teachers and 
outside groups. The major aim of this involvement was occupational 
program development, 

4. Financial commitments for innovation were made by a number 

of the conferees. The major actions for such commitment were: to 

obtain funds through new sources and to utilize funds for motivating 
staff innovation. 



5. More than half of the staff members allocated to innovation 
consisted of added staff. In terms of staff types assigned to innova- 
tion, the major source was upgraded individuals within the system. 
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6. A majority of the conferees increased time allocations for 
innovative activity for themselves and staff. 

7. A number of the conferees were responsible for allocation of 
facilities for innovation,, While a majority of this allocation was the 
resultant of new building and space allocations in existing plants, an 
impressive use was made of cooperative other agency space utilization . 

8. Variations in tangible commitments, especially in terms of 
finance and facilities, may be largely the result of the types of posi- 
tions held by conferees. A number of these positions do not provide 
opportunities for personnel to directly influence financial and build- 
ing, or in some cases personnel and time, decision making. 

9. In terms of anticipated further commitment to innovation 

during the twelve months following this evaluation, the following 
premises seem warranted: 1. very little additional, or further effort 

will be expended in direct relation to institute information diffusion, 
2. a moderate increase in personal commitment to innovative curriculum 
project work has been anticipated, 3. involvements of staff and 
associates in new projects is expected to increase, moderately, 

4. the largest amount of tangible commitment increases will relate 
to funding and facilities and 5. no major increase in tangible 
personnel and time allocations have been premised. 



General Conclusions About 
Institute Accomplishments 

The four stated objectives for the institutes were, as follows: 

1. development of an understanding of the implicit nature of curricu- 
lum, 2. recognition of the roles and models of an evolving vocational 
education, 3. identification of the nature, purposes and characteristics 
of vocational curriculum innovation and 4. development of prognoses 
and guidelines to promote innovation. An implied, objective was that 
people would go out and engage in innovative activity after leaving 
the institute. The extent to which the objectives have been fulfilled 
has been summarized below. 



The Nature of Curriculum . The conferees did not differentiate 
between total curriculums and curricular components with any regular 
degree of uniformity. They did perceive the nature of specific 
operational segments of curriculum. Their perceptions on the opera- 
tional level appeared more fully developed than were theoretical 
curriculum concepts. 



Recognition of Roles and M odels . The conferees succeeded in 
identifying appropriate levels, student types and facilities related 
to the institute program. They considered the applicability of the 
programs to vocational education, as a whole. Then, based upon their 
observations and perceptions of need, future directions for innova- 
tion were premised. 
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By and large, perceptions of vocational education roles was 
reasonably well accomplished. The degree to which they succeeded is 
evidenced, to a large degree, in Chapter III, Recommendations and 
Guidelines. 

Innovation Identification . Conferees succeeded in identifying 
numerous types of innovation in the programs of the institute. They* 
subsequently, prescribed major directions for vocational curriculum 
innovation and identified areas of exploration needed for vocational 
role fulfillment. Evidence of the conferees accomplishments in terms 
of this objective have also been included in Chapter III, Recommenda- 
tions and Guidelines. 

Prognoses and Guidelines . Evidence of the successful achievement 
of the fourth institute objective has been provided in Chapter III 
of this report. Further proof has been recorded in the End-of- 
Institute evaluation report in terms of prognoses for the programs and 
problems related to their implementation practicalities. 

Post- Institute Performance . The extent to which conferees have 
been involved in curricular innovation since the institutes has been 
assessed through the Post- Institute evaluation device. The extent 
of involvements ranges from 30 percent (tangible financial commitment) 
to almost 97 percent (communication of institute information) . The 
total involvements of conferees have been quite impressive. 

A comparison of what conferees said they would do following the 
institute to what was actually done has been provided in Table 4.34. 
The predictions were remarkably clo'se to reality : an average increase 

of 2.2% over anticipated involvements was noted. 

Table 4.34 

Comparisons: Anticipated and Actual Involvements 



SECTOR 


% 


ANTIC. 


% ACTUAL 


DIFF. 


I. 


Communication ...... 


100 


98 


-2 




A. 


Indirect ... 


77 


78 


+1 




B. 


Direct 


18 


22 


+4 


II. 


Personal Involvements in Projects , . 


89 


79 


-10 




A. 


Curriculum Design Activities . . 


59 


69 


+10 




B. 


Curriculum Engineering Activ . . 


41 


31 


-10 


III. 


Staff & Associate Involvements . . . 


95 


95 


0 




A. 


Occupational Orientation 


9 


17 


+8 




B. 


Occupational Program Develop. . . 


51 


31 


-20 




C. 


Instructional Improvement .... 


15 . 


19 


+4 




D. 


Research 


18 


20 


+2 




E. 


Public Relations 


7 


13 


+5 




F. 


In-Service Programs 


15 


14 


-1 




G. 


Assigned Responsibility (Adm./Sup.) 


11 


25 


+14 




H. 


Special Group Configurations . . 


18 


37 


+9 




I. 


Teaching Staff Activities .... 


40 


38 


-2 


IV. 


Tangible Commitments: 










A. 


Financial 


48 


33 


-15 




B. 


Personnel 


28 


37 


+9 




C. 


Time 


41 


80 


+39 




D. 


Facilities ........... 


49 


48 


-1 






Net Difference . . 






, +44 






Average Difference 






.+2.2 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
247 Chambers Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

College of Education 
Department of Vocational Education 



Dear Vocational Educators 

The Pennsylvania State University will hold two one-week National 
Institutes on Innovative Curriculums in Vocational-Technical Education 
in July. These institutes will be concerned with: 1, analysis of 

the innovation characteristics of selected programs, 2. assessment of 
potential applicability of the programs to regular vocational education 
systems , 3. identification of needs for further innovation, and 
4. recognition of factors conducive to innovation and change. 

The institutes will seek participants on regional bases. The 
eastern region institute will involve individuals for the area generally 
East of the Mississippi River , and will convene at The Penn State 
Campus July 8-12. The western institute will take place at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz Campus July 22-26. 

We would appreciate your assistance in identifying possible parti- 
cipants from your state for one of the institutes. Please fill in 
names of persons you can recommend on the enclosed form and return by 
April 25, if possible. General criteria for selection of participants 
are noted on the form. 

Please refer the extra form to vocational field leaders, besides 
T & I , for referrals. We would like to obtain cross- fields participa- 
tion in the institutes. 

Sincerely yours , 



Hilding E, Nelson, Director 
Vocational Curriculum Services 



HN/jg 



Enclosures 
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RECOMMENDED PARTICIPANTS FOR A SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TO STUDY INNOVATIVE CURRICULUMS 



Submitted by: 

Name_ . _ 

Street Address . a 

City S tate _ zi P 

General Criteria 

Participants should be individuals in positions to promote and 
encourage curriculum innovation change and decision-making. 

Specifically# they must be employed in one of the following types of 
positions; 

1. State supervisory or administrative positions# 

2. Local vocational/technical school directors or principals# 

3. Teacher Educators who teach vocational curriculum courses# 

4. Secondary school principals having# or planning to institute# 

vocational programs. 

Participants from all vocational fields and teaching levels are desired. 
Recommended Participants 

1. Name Phone 

Title 

Street Address . 

C i ty State_ Z ip 

2 . Name Phone 

Title . 

Street Address 

City__ 

3. Name_ 

Title 

Street Address 

C i ty State Z i p 

Mail to; F. Wally Lester 

410 Keller Building 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 



State Zip 



Phone 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Continuing Education 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 



Conference Center 
J. Orvis Keller Building 



Area Code . 814 
865-7557 



Dear 

We appreciate your . interest in the National Institutes on 
Innovative Curriculums in Vocational Technical Education. Limitations 
in the number of persons who may be accepted for the institutes, 
requires us to review all applicants carefully in terms of prescribed 
eligibility requirements. 

Review of your application would seem to indicate that you are not 
presently employed as a state or local administrator or supervisor with 
curriculum development and/or decision-making responsibility; nor as a 
teacher educator engaged in curriculum coursework activities. Con- 
sequently, we cannot accept you as a participant in this institute. 

If you feel that pur appraisal is inaccurate, we will be happy to 
reappraise your application in terms of substantive information which 
you can provide. 



Sincerely yours, 



Hilding E. Nelson 
Project Director 
405 EPC II 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Continuing Education Conference Center 
University Park, Pennsylvania 



Date: 

From: F. Wally Lester* Conference Coordinator 

To : 



This is to inform you that your application to participate in the 
National Institutes on Innovative Curriculums in Vocational-Technical 
Education to be conducted at The Pennsylvania State University, 

July 8-12, 1968 has been accepted. We are pleased to have you as a 
guest of the University for this program and. are looking forward to a 
rewarding effort on the part of all concerned. 

Meeting Location and Travel 

All the meetings will be conducted in the Conference Center (J. Orvis 
Keller Building) on the Penn State Campus which is located in the 
Borough of State College, Pennsylvania. Enclosed are: a campus map, 

a travel brochure, and a reply card which can be sent to a local travel 
agency if you would like them to help with your. travel arrangements. 

The agency is familiar with local travel difficulties and can be 
helpful in coordinating connections for both arrival and departure. 

Registration 

Final registration will be conducted in the Conference Center on 
Monday morning, July 8, 1968 from 8:00 to 9:00 a.m. You will receive 
your Institute allowance check at that time. 

Basic Institute Time Schedule 



Monday-Thursday : 

8:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. - regular sessions 

7:00 p.m. - informal discussion with consultants 

Friday : 

8:00 a.m. - 12 noon - regular sessions 

1:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. - informal discussion and social sessions 
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Accommodations (housing and meals) 

You know from previous correspondence that University food and lodging 
facilities are available. Lodging is in our residence halls 
(specifically. West Halls, which is marked on your campus map). 

Families are welcome to stay in the residence halls, and there is no 
charge for infants if you supply the bedding. There is a residence hall 
reservation form (card) enclosed, as well as a return envelope for your 
convenience. Meals are not available on a contract basis, but 
excellent cafeteria fare is available at our Student Union Building 
(HUB) at very reasonable prices, and the downtown restaurants are not 
far to walk. Also enclosed is a listing of hotels and motels in the 
area if you want those kind of accommodations. (In which case you 
must make your own reservations) . Residence hall fees are to be paid 
only when checking in at the residence hall desk. 

Please Note : 

1. This Institute does not carry college credit. 

2. Participants will be expected to take part in an evaluation activity 
approximately six months following the Institute. 

3. Please notify the conference coordinator, immediately, if you find 
that you will be unable to attend the Institute. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Continuing Education Conference Center 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Date: June 7, 1968 

Prom: F. Wally Lester, Conference Coordinator 

To: Accepted Applicants 



Tn=fii S ^ t0 inform you . that your application to participate in the National 
institutes on Innovative Curriculum in Vocational-Technical Education 

26 1968^ h at 1116 U " iversity of California at Santa Cruz, July 22- 

26, 1968 has been accepted. We are pleased to have you as a guest of 



Trave 1 



The participants will arrange their own travel Percsnncs K 

arranoedT enoo “ a f ed to termina te at San Jose and use University 0 °”' m0n 
arranged transportation to and from Santa Cruz. (Connections from 

San Francisco are poor.) Schedules for the University suoolied tranc- 

ch^ged°for i th- be pr °y ided in 016 near future. A nominal fee will be" 
cnanged for this service. 



Registration 



Final registration will 
from 8:00 to 9:00 a.m. 
at that time. 



be conducted on Monday morning, July 22, 1968 
You will receive your Institute allowance check 



Basic Institute Time Schedule 



Monday-Thursday : 
Friday : 



8:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. - Regular sessions. 

7:00 p.m. - informal discussions with consultants. 
8:00 a.m. - 12 noon - Regular sessions. 

1:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. - Informal discussion & social 

sessions. 



Accommodations (housing and meals) 

!^° W from Pilous correspondence that University food and lodging 
aciUtj.es are available. Pood and lodging in the University's residence 
halls includes three meals per day in the cafeteria with student fare at 

to stay in ** for a Families are welcome 

age^ay ln *** resldence hal1 ® if there are no children under 6 years of 



Please Note: 



lo 

2 . 



This Institute does not carry college credit. 

Participants will be expected to take part in an evaluation activitv 
approximately six months following the Institute. ^ 

Please notify the conference coordinator, immediately, if you find 
that you will be unable to attend the Institute. y °“ find 
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APPENDIX B 



List of Participants 



PARTICIPANTS AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES: 
INNOVATIVE CURRICULUMS IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Eastern Region, Penn. State University, July 8-12, 1968 



Ahern, Paul F*, Director 
Guidance and Curriculum 
57 River Road 

Andover, Massachusetts 01810 

Andrews, Daniel J. 

Assistant Coordinator 
M.D.ToA. 

State Office Building 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

Bell, Arthur P. 

Teacher Educator in Agriculture 
A & T State University 
1700 Benbow Road 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27406 

Bennett, Robert E. 

Consultant, Program Development 
Vocational Education-State Dept. 
State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

Blair, Dr. Margaret, Director 
Introduction to Vocations 
NcJ. State Depto of Education 
225 W. State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Bradley, Thomas Leonard 
Supervisor 

Basic Occupational and Skills 

Training 

228 N. LaSalle 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Carte, Theresa Carole 
Instr. -Business Ed., Asst.Dir f , 
Research and Development 
Morehead State University 
Box 783 

Morehead, Kentucky 40351 



Clark, Myrtle N. 

Educational Specialist 
D.C. Public Schools 
415-12th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20010 

Cook, Lowell N. 

Super, of Vocational Education 
Mason County Board of Education 
8th Street 

Point Pleasant, West Virginia 25550 

Duhamel, Allan H. , Instructor 
East Providence Sr. High School 
R.I. Dept, of Education 
2000 Pawtucket Avenue 
East Providence, R.I. 02914 

Ellingson, Allan F. 

Instructional Services Super. 
Northeast Wisconsin Tech. Inst. 
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Conference Program 
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PROGRAM 



MONDAY, JULY 8 & 22, 1968 

Registration 

Orientation to the Institute 

Dr. Hilding E. Nelson, Institute Director 
Director, Vocational Curriculum Services 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Task Force Organization: 

-Meet your co-workers 
-Planning strategies 

Break 

Keynote: DIMENSIONS OF CURRICULUM 

Dr. Robert B. Patrick, Professor 
College of Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

1:30 - 2:30 p.m. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ROLES: HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr. T. N. Stephens, State Supervisor 
Introduction to Occupations 
North Carolina, Department of Public 
Instruction 

2:30 - 3:30 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ROLES: POST HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Mr. Robert M. .Knoebel, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Community Colleges 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction 



8:00 - 9:00 a.m. 



9:00 - 9:15 



9:15 - 10:15 



10:15 - 10:30 
10:30 - 12 noon 



3:30 - 3:45 

3:45 - 5 :00 



7:00 - 9:00 



Break 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MODELS 

Dr. George F. Outland, Director 

Know and Care Center 

San Mateo Union High School District 

Informal Evening Session 

-Interaction with consultants 
-Interaction with other participants 
-Film reviews: 

Sign On — Sign Off 
Computers, Printouts and Career 
Possibilities 
Where the Action is 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 10 & 24 
8:00 - 10*00 a.m. 



10:00 - 10:10 
10:10 - 12:10 p.m. 



1:20 - 3:20 



3:20 - 3*30 

3:30 - 5:30 



7:00 - 9*00 



Program Presentation and Discussion i 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR A NEW TECHNOLOGY 
Dr. Edmund P t Garvey, President 
Springfield Technical Community College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Break 

Program Presentation and Discussion: 
PEOPLE-CENTERED COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Maurice J. Daly, Assistant Super- 
intendent 

Quincy Vocational-Technical School 
Quincy, Massachusetts 

Program Presentation and Discussion: 
CURRICULUM INNOVATION FOR CHANGE WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL SETTING 

Mrs. Hilda Watson Gifford, Director 
Project FEAST 

Center for Technical Education 
San Francisco State College 

Break 

Program Presentation and Discussion: 
ON-CAMPUS WORK EXPERIENCES FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

Mr. G. Roy Nicolaysen 

Work- Study Coordinator 

Oakland Unified School District 

Informal Evening Session: 

-Interaction with program consultants 
-Sharing expe r iences — participants 
-Film review: 

Consultant special materials 
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THURSDAY / JULY 11 & 25 

8:00 - 12 noon Task Force Group Meetings 

-Consolidate program analyses 
-Consider implications for 
Vocational Education innovations 
and innovators 

-Prepare recommendations and guides 
lines for innovation and innovators 



1:30 - 


2:25 p.m. 


Task Force #1: 


Report and 


Discussion 


2:25 - 


3 :20 


Task Force #2: 


Report and 


Discussion 


3:20 - 


3:30 


Break 






3:30 - 


4 :25 


Task Force #3: 


Report and 


Discussion 


4:25 - 


5:20 


Task Force #4: 


Report and 


Discussion 


7:00 - 


9:00 


Informal Evening Session 
(This session will be held 


upon request 



of participants) 



FRIDAY t JULY 12 & 26 



8:00 - 8:55 a.m. Task Force #5: Report and Discussion 

8:55 - 9:30 General group discussion on programs , 

reports and further directions for 
innovation in vocational education 

9:30 - 10:30 Summary and Conclusions 

Institute Director 



10:30 - 10:45 Break 

10:45 - 12 noon Institute Evaluation 

1:30 - 3:30 p.m. Informal group discussions and social 

session for participants who will not 
leave immediately 
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The organization of this institute may be somewhat different 
from what you might expect in that the participants will be the leaders 
and experts who will carry the major responsibility for successful 
achievement of the institute goals. 

While it is true that we have established the basic structures and 
recruited consultants, this procedure has one major justification — 
to activate the perceptions and provide initial viewpoints for task force 
focus. 

In substance, the task forces have three operational strategies: 
inquiry, clarification and projection into the future. They will seek 
to answer such questions as: What innovation? How does it operate? 

Why innovate? Does the innovation have general application in general 
vo-tech education? What benefits accrue? Where should this innovation 
go from here? 

Each task force will focus its operations around one area affect- 
ing curricular innovation. The final product of this f ocus will be the 
specification of guidelines or recommendation s for innovation and 
innovators of the future . — — 

The formal presentations will provide a basic field for initial 
inquiry and definition. Informal interaction with participants and 
consultants will provide opportunity for idea clarification and 
explorations of possible continuance, expansion or modification of 
initial concepts — or perhaps suggest new directions for innovation. 

These bases, plus the e3q>ertise of the task force members, provide the 
foundations for guideline development. 

Bases for Guideline or Re commenda t i on Development . 

In general, task force operations will involve: 

1. Identification of the basic characteristics evidenced in the 
presentations — in terms of each task force's inquiry emphasis, 

2. Valuation of the characteristics in terms of their potential 
for implementation into general use in vocational or technical 
education,. 

3. Expansion of basic characteristics concepts through interaction 
with participants and consultants in informal dialogue. 

4. Development of recommendations and/or guidelines for the 
continuance, expansion or modification of innovative 
practices for the future; and possible new directions. 
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Task Force Responsibilities 

1. Introduction of program presentations by task force leaders. 

2. Moderation and encouragement of post-presentation inquiry 
sessions by task force leaders. 

3. Development of recommendations and/or guidelines for 
innovation and innovators — led by task force leaders , 
consolidated by task force recorders, and reported by 
task force reporters . 

4. Presentation of task force reports to the total group 
and conducting group dialogue on the reports by the 
task force reporter. 

5. Development of a final summary of task force report 
after group interaction sessions for use in institute 
reporting by the task force reporters and recorders. 



Task Force Areas of Focus 



Task Force #1 — Innovation Identification and Prognoses. 

Basic Inquiries : 

1. Identification of innovations. Some types of innovation 

which may be evidenced include: New content, new organiza- 

tion of content, new types and utilization of learning 
materials, new types and uses of physical facilities for 
learning, new utilization of educative personnel, new 
need fulfillment, new methods of student handling in learn- 
ing situations, etc. 

2. Valuation and recommendations relating to the innovations 
above; such as: 

a. The best applications for vo-tech education at various 
fields, levels, etc. 

b. The practicality of continuing present innovative 
practices as they are presently constituted. 
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Task Force #2 — Planning Strategies for Curriculum Innovation. 



Basic Inquiries* 

1. What bases are used for identifying a need for innovation? 

2. Who are the effective leaders in innovation planning? 

3. What persons need to be involved in the planning of 
innovative programs? 

4. How is an organization for innovation established? 

5. What are some organizational principles for on-going 
innovative curriculum activity? 

Task Force #3 — Climates for Innovation and Change. 

Basic Inquiries: 

1. Who are the agents of change for successful implementation 
of innovative practices? 

2. How are they involved in programs as positive forces for 
change? 

3. What (or who) are the major units of resistance to change? 

4. What procedures are used to neutralize or overcome, resistance? 

5. What is the nature of climates conducive to innovation and 
change? 

Task Force #4 — Implementing and Expanding Innovation. 

Basic Inquiries: 

1. What types of innovative practices or programs should 
become a regular part of vo-tech education? 

2. What changes or modification in innovation practices 
should be made before incorporating them as a regular 
part of vo-tech education? 

3. What kinds of further innovation should be investigated 
for possible applicability to vo-tech education, either 
as an extension of existing programs, or entirely new 
directions? 
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Task Force $5 — — Cost— Benefits Evaluation Criteria. 



Basic Inquiries : 

1. what are the benefits derived through the exhibited pro- 
grams - — new needs fulfilled, more efficient personnel 
utilization, more efficient learning, etc.? 

2. What other benefits are derived through vo-tech education? 

3. How may these benefits be validated for more realistic 
program evaluation? 

4. What are the relative pupil costs for various types of 
programs? 

5. What types of programs seem to be most feasible in terms of 
cost-benefits. Why? 



TASK FORCE OPERATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY SUMMARY 



Task Force Program Introductions . 



Tuesday : Program 1 

Program 2 
Program 3 
Program 4 
Wednesday i Program 5 
Program 6 
Program 7 
Program 8 



(C. Nichols) 


— T.F. #1 


(G. Elison) 


— T.F. #2 


(Ec Klein) 


— T.F. #3 


(H. Kincaid) 


— T.F. #4 


(E. Garvey) 


— T.F. #5 


(Mo Daly) 


— T.F. #1 


(H. Gifford) 


— T.F. #2 


(G. Nicolaysen) 


— T.F. #3 



Task Force Reports o 
Thursday: a.m. 



(30 minutes plus 15 minute group discussion) 
All groups work separately preparing reports. 



p.m. ToF. #1/ 1:30 
T.F. #2, 2:25 
T.F. #3, 3:30 
T.F. #4, 4:25 



2:25 

3:20 

4:25 

5:20 



Wednesday: a.m. T.F. #5, 8:00 - 8:55 

Friday: a.m. 9:30 - 10:45, Completion of summaries of 

task force recommendations for institute 
reporting by group recorders and reporters. 
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DIMENSIONS OF CURRICULUM ACTIONS 



Dr. Robert B. Patrick, Professor 
College of Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 



If you find me slipping into illustrations in social studies and 
English, if you find me talking to you as if you were teachers, it will 
be natural because those were my fields. My experience has involved 
mostly talking to teachers rather than supervisors — but you, my friends, 
had better be teachers if you are ever to get anywhere with supervision. 
So, simply translate the word, teacher, to supervisor if I begin using 
the word, teacher too much. 

I would like to cover six points. 



Curriculum 

If you are planning to develop or revise a curriculum so that it 
matters to the students and community you serve, you should get several 
things straight in your mind and agreed upon as a faculty or a group. 

Foremost, you must agree upon what is a curriculum. A curriculum 
is all the activities of a school which aid in achieving the organized 
objectives of the school. This is what I am talking about when I say 
curriculum. 

Secondly, you must consider what takes place when you learn. You 
change when you learn! You change your mind. You change your infor- 
mation. You change your skills. You change your attitudes. Memorizing 
is not learning. It could be, but it is not necessarily so. Let me 
give you an example that learning means change. 

Here is a sixteen year old boy who has had driver education. He 
gets 100 on his rules-of-the-road and drives perfectly on his driving 
test — so he gets his driver's license. That evening, he is driving; 
he comes up to a stop light. He looks around, doesn't see anybody, so 
he zooms through. He got away with that, so he zooms through the next 
one. About the tenth light, hopefully, a whistle blows and the state 
police come up. He is fined fifteen dollars and costs. He says to his 
friends when he recounts this episode: "Boy! I learned." He did learn, 
because he changed. He knows this all the time, but he didn't learn — 
he didn't learn until he changed. 

I think you need to know what this concept does to the courses of 
study not only that you represent, but that of social studies, English 
and the rest. If you believe that learning takes place when you change, 
then think of the chaff that is in all our courses of study. 
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Finally, you must get straight the question: "Upon what bases does 
the curriculum rest?" If you are going to build a curriculum -- not a 
course of study — it must rest upon at least three bases. 

One base is the needs and abilities of learners. We build a curric- 
ulum upon what the kids need, and what they are able to handle. We are 
not to forget abilities while we think about needs. This idea has come 
mostly through progressive education. 

The second base is the heeds of society: local, state, national 

and world. This idea came quite early with the rise of nationalism and 
the time when common people began to go to school. Expression of this 
maturation is noted from the Kalamazoo decision which enabled us to 
finance secondary schools. If you recall how Mussolini, Hitler and 
other dictators have utilized schools, you have further evidence of 
schools designed to fill the needs of society. 

Thirdly, curriculum is based upon a structure of the discipline. 

This basis actually came first. In medieval times, when schooling began 
again, man organized disciplines: whether it was logic, meta-physics, 

one of the quadrivium or the trivium. They organized this into a 
hierarchy — into a structure. 

The other two ideas (student needs and abilities, and needs of 
society) came into dominant curriculum importance in the 19th and 20th 
centuries . 

Finally, following the second world war and later emphasis on 
Sputnik, we returned to emphasis upon the structure of the discipline. 

We said: "You have to have subject matter. You must have structure — 

that's the important thing." This concept was particularly emphasized 
by Bruner . 

The structure of the discipline has two parts. When talking about 
structure, you are thinking about the outline, the story, or the frame- 
work of that discipline. Whether that discipline is physics or whether 
it is. auto shop, it must have a framework or outline to it. Without the 
framework it is not physics. It may be something about physical science, 
but it is not physics. But remember this: the framework is but one of 

the two parts of the structure of the discipline. 

The other part that you must teach your kids (and you must learn 
first yourself) is how did the people who developed the structure go 
about doing it? What is the technique by which you decided upon the 
structure of physics, or the structure of any other discipline? This 
process must be taught to kids because of the tremendous amount there is 
to know. You cannot teach history any more; you cannot teach physics 
any more. There is too much accumulated knowledge to them. You have to 
teach a structure of physics; a structure of history. Content must have 
an outline and be selected because it fills certain needs. 

If you do not teach discipline development to your students, you do 
not give them a chance to learn outside of school. How can students 
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-judge what to believe when they read about history? They will have 
judgment capabilities if they have learned methods of historical researc 
Wouldn't this be a good idea in shop? Have you taught students the 
process of problem solving? How do you go about deciding what is the 
scientific method of deciding these things? 



So, if you are going to develop or revise a curriculum, you need to 
knows what is a curriculum, how pupils learn and the bases upon which 
curriculum is structured. 



Curriculum Revision 

What do we need if we are going to revise a curriculum? Practically 
all of us will be called upon to revise a curriculum. Very few will have 
the thrill of developing a new curriculum in a new place. 

Help Needed 0 First, we need help. We need help from others in^our 
field”]! For example in vocational education, you need Frieze and Williams? 
you need the magazine, SCHOOL SHOP? you need the Penn State-Rutgers 
study — these are people in your field who have worked on revising your 

curriculum. 

You also need help from experts in curriculum . Are you familiar 
with theses 1. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION by the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 64th Yearbook, 1965 (This is one of the most scholarly 
books defining the bases for vocational education, today. It was written 
by scholars in your field and the field of curriculum.), 2. ASCD, 

3. N.E.A., and 4, the magazines and bulletins in your field. 

Next, you need help from the school leaders. Teachers should 
welcome, and in fact demand, help from supervisors in classrooms, in 
committee work, and with materials. 

Fourth, teachers and supervisors need help from each other. That's 
what you are doing in this institute — trying to get help from each 
other. Stop this hoarding in your own school system! Stop the hoarding 
of materials, equipment, supplies and techniques. Develop a professiona 
library for teachers. The best library I ever saw was in Mexico City 
at the American School. They had a large room divided into several parts 
with all types, quantities and qualities of materials for teachers. It 
contained tremendous amounts of filmstrips, movies and materials which 
students and teachers had made in the past that could be used for help 
in the present and future. So let's get a professional library and 
librarian and let's help each other. That is only one way. I also know 
places, and so do you, where you can't borrow the projector from the 
English department — or the other way around. Someone wants to ^ rr< ™ 
ours, but we won't give it to them because it's o u rs. We bought it with 

our funds. 

Finally, you need help from the community. With all the accompany- 
ing problems that community help brings, you need the help of parents, 
pupils, business, industry and labor. You must ask their help for you 
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are going to need their help with work-study programs and all the other 
things which you may propose. If you are going to get help from them, 
you must have cooperation with them. To get cooperation you must ask 
them for suggestions. (I admit you must control the situation, but you 
should be able to do this.) 

Time Needed . First you needed help? second you need time. You need 
time so that you can do curriculum work at times other than after a full 
day of teaching. I think that it is a lot of nerve to expect teachers 
to put creative thought into anything after spending a full day working. 
So, you had better find some other way to do it. 

You need time for leaders to help teachers. We must develop a 
changed attitude toward classroom supervision — a changed attitude by 
teachers toward supervision and by administrators toward supervision. 

The supervisor shouldn't come in with an actual, or potential, rating 
sheet for merit rating or whatever else. You ought to agree among 
yourselves, supervisor and teacher, about what the supervisor is there 
for. The supervisor should be there to help and act as passers-on of 
informaition — as coordinators. (This, I think, is a very good reason 
why you should call yourselves coordinators rather than supervisors.) 

We ought to together plan to do better those desirable things that we 
are going to do anyhow — as Briggs said a thousand years ago. 

We ought to use less time on non-teaching duties that less well- 
prepared, less well-paid people could do better than teachers do it. 

You know what that means in your school. We haven't even scratched the 
surface with para-professionals, with volunteers, with temporary help. 

A good example of this, on a lower level, is the followings my 
wife spends every Thursday afternoon as a short-order cook over at the 
snack bar at the hospital. "This is part of her civic duty," she says. 
She is a trained librarian; yet, nobody ever asks her to help in the 
local high school library. Why don't we ask people who can do things 
to have the same kind of civic duty to our schools? Now, these may not 
be the same things, but it is the same idea that I am talking about. 

Schedule Needed . If you are going to revise a curriculum you need 
a schedules a work plan which you can and will sustain throughout the 
year. The schedule would involve work partly on the teacher's time and 
partly on time made available by the school district. The work schedule 
should be frequent enough so that you do not spend all your time catch- 
ing up or reviewing. Let me give you some practical examples. 

I know a, school system where they extended the school day. The 
superintendent said, "Now look. We have seven periods a day here. They 
are forty-five minutes. We will cut them to forty-two minutes, add a 
period and extend the school day to cover the rest." Part of the time 
then came from cutting each period, and part came from extending the day. 
Then he said,, "Now look. This extra period is not for the teachers to 
teach another class, nor more cafeteria duty. Now, principals, plan 
your school schedule so that no English teacher has a class the first 
period — that's the curriculum period for English. No math teacher will 
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have a class second period, and so on, throughout the school." So, five 
periods a week the subject matter people could meet in curriculum committee 
meeting. This did not mean that teachers have to spend all that time on 
one type of activity, but they had that time available. 

How did it work? It depends on the leadership. I know of places 
where it didn't help at all. They didn't do anything with it. But where 

there was good leadership, much work was accomplished. This is one 
possibility. 



Monday afternoons from two to four (one-half day school is another 
possibility) . Two to four means half the time is school time and the 
other half, teacher time. If this is scheduled every Monday afternoon, 
and you know this is what you are going to do, and you know you are getting 
paid for this — this is another possibility. 

You know the Florida procedure. Two weeks before school opens in 
the Fall and two weeks after school closes in the Spring for students, 
the teachers are there. Any of you who know about. Florida schools know 
that, again, this is a mixed blessing. I know areas in Florida where 
this is not just useless, but worse than useless, because it deteriorates 
the attitude and morale of the teachers. Yet, I know areas in Florida 
where this has been a tremendous help. 

Dade County has done a tremendous amount of curriculum work using 
this method. Right after school closes you say, "Well look! If we had 
it to do all over again how would we do it differently?" The last year's 
problems are right in front of them -- they've just finished. In the 
Fall when they come back you ask, "Well, how are we going to do it better 
this year?" So, they plan — and the system works. 

Another way that should be increasingly thought about is that cur- 
riculum committees ought to be paid to work in the summer — when they 
are ready, and when they can produce something. For example, here is a 
curriculum committee in English or any other discipline which has made 
some progress during the year. Now, could we clean this up during a 
summer if we use these people who had been working on it? All of them? 
Maybe. At least representatives of the teachers, themselves. Not some 
outside person. (Certainly, you may get an expert from outside to help 
them while this is going on.) 

The last way that I will mention is the idea of eleven-month schools. 
We have now in Pennsylvania a number of school systems hiring teachers 
for eleven months. This is not an eleven month program — it is nine 
plus two. Some of those teachers will teach in the summer schools. Some 
will work with curriculum. Some will be working with equipment, audio- 
visual aids, and so forth. They will all be paid for eleven months and 
expected to give eleven months of work. 

We talked about a schedule. There are many possibilities. See 
which one fits you. 



Direc tions Needed . You have to know where you are going if you 
revise a curriculum. This means, a philosophy of education, and a set 
of objectives for education itemized as to understandings, skills and 
attitudes. If not detailed in the beginning, at least defined enough 
to provide direction. 



An example of this direction at Penn State is the Pennsylvania 
School Study Council. One of the men working with this council, Dr. Hugh 
Davison, has been working this past year on this idea of knowing where 
you are going. He started with The Ten Goals for Pennsylvania Education, 
as developed by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction (which 
are basically a rewording of the Teii Imperative Needs ) . He then showed 
that a particular goal for a middle school could be achieved in certain 
subject areas, and at the high school by certain areas. The next step 
was to identify the units to be used in achieving the goal. He will 
continue this reduction process until all goals are defined in opera- 
tional levels. 



So, you need to know where you are going. Every unit, every lesson 
plan should show that we are furthering some understanding, some skill 
or some objective in the most efficient way that we can. 

Evaluation Needed . if you are going to revise a curriculum you need 
continual evaluation. Evaluation of what has been done. Teachers must 
keep a continuous inventory of their successes and their failures. After 
each lesson and after each unit taught, the teacher should note on his 
own lesson plans what was effective, what furthered the attitudes, skills 
and understandings which were the reason for teaching the unit in the 
first place — and what was useless, or what even got in the way of 
achieving the objectives. So you add and eliminate while the evidence is 
clear in your mind. This is the perpetual inventory concept. (How 
would you run a business if you didn't do this?) If we are going to be 
professional about this business of education, we too must have an inven- 
tory of our ideas: what has been good; what has been successful; what 

has not been successful. 

Beliefs Needed. If we are going to revise a curriculum, we need to 
believe. We need to believe that it is not enough to teach kids what 

is in a lab manual or in a book. That is not what written materials are 
for: for kids to memorize. 



We have to believe that people are different. They are different 
in their capacities, different in their motivation, and different in the 
quality and the quantity of their understandings, skills and attitudes. 

You have to believe that change is the only sure fact of life and 
the curriculum, and that you have to keep up with these changes. 

You have to believe that there is so much to know in English, or 
science or vocational education that it is impossible to teach it all. 
That it is absolutely imperative to do two things: 1. to determine and 

teach the basic structure of the discipline, and 2. to train your 
students in the methods of learning and evaluating new knowledge and 
techniques as they become available in each discipline. 
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Coming back to Bruner again, we note that the basic principles 
involved are more important than the skills perfected in high school. I 
believe this — that in high school the process is more important than 
the product. You have a tremendous duty to teach this process, and how 
this process was arrived at. (It was arrived at by historical research 
in history; by problem-solving and by a scientific approach in science, 
or in vocational education; by inductive-deductive approach in math 
new math is more a way of ordering math knowledge than new theories of 
mathematics . ) 

You must have an outline — a step-by-step development of your 
discipline — and you have to teach kids how that was arrived at by the 
experts so that they can do this when they are not under your thumb • The 
answer is not re-education — we 1 11 have enough of that in spite of 
this — but to keep their education up to date as time goes on. 

I think that you must, above all, believe and seek for other good 
ways to promote learning in people (your students in school, you in 
this enterprise) except by the method of talking. Telling is_ an impor- 
tant way to teach, but we have to find other good ways. 

Procedures. How do we proceed? I think that there are two or 
three typical ways that are usable. I would like to give examples of 
these . 

First, I would like to give some examples in the setting that you 
will probably have in an on-going school. 

Suppose you do this. As the coordinator, ask your auto mechanic's 
teacher: "Do you think your course is perfect? Do you think the way 
you teach it is perfect?" (I hope you will get the answer, no.) Then 
you say, "What could you add to it? Is there a unit that would make it 
better?" So you say to this man, "Go ahead and try it. Let's outline 
it. I have some help here for you." And so in this discipline (or 
whatever it is) you get the teacher to try a new unit and to evaluate it. 
You help him! Then you ask him, "How did it go?" 

He says, "Oh! I think it's fine. The kids learned something here 
that is part of our objectives. They learned something new that they 
didn't learn before and it's up to date." 

You say, "Good! Now do you think that the course is perfect?" 

He answers, "No, I think we should add another unit. So, you go 
through this approach again. 

You don't do this with just one person, but with as many as are 
ready under your supervision. Pretty soon, after the person has done a 
couple of these, I hope he will say to you, 'But look. I had a full 
course of study before. Now we stuffed two more units into it. 

You say: "What do you need least? What could you take out of it?" 
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He replies, "Well, I don't want to take any of these out." This is 
like pulling teeth because the guy has worked hard on these units and he 
doesn't want to take any of them out. 

You ask: "Could you telescope any of these units? Could you put 

them together? Do some of them relate so well to each other that you 
could put them together some way so that you could get some more time? 

Is it necessary for all kids to have all the units in your course? Maybe 
certain ones could use this unit and others use other units — as long 
as it still has a structure." So, pretty soon as he works on this you 
begin to ask him and his fellows, "Why? Why did you want to add certain 
units and why were you willing to cut out certain units." 

As these people become more lucid about be causes , you can say, "Is 
this a skill; is it an understanding; is it an attitude; or is it all of 
these?" They begin to become a little more lucid about understandings, 
skills and attitudes as objectives. Maybe for the first time, you bring 
in the word, objectives. It depends. 

After you talk about this for awhile, maybe you can say to them: 

"I think it is time for us to get an underlying set of statements about 
vocational education in our school. What do we mean by vocational 
education and what are the reasons for teaching it?" After five years, 
maybe, or four, or six, you come up with a philosophy of education for 
vocational education, with a set of objectives. You do it psychologically, 
rather than logically (which we will get into later). This isn't 
finished, but let's stop right there and go on to another possibility. 

Suppose you went in to talk to a group of teachers in one subject 

matter area. You say to these people: "You have a course that you 

teach (American History, World History, American Civics, etc.) For each 

course that you teach, take a sheet of paper. Write the name of the 

course and the grada that you teach (11th grade American History) and 

you write on this one page a list of the units that you teach. Now if 

you just follow a shop manual or a textbook, write down the chapter of 

subject headings. What units do you teach? I want to know what you 

really do." Now, when they get those written down, tell them to turn 

the sheet over and write on the other side, Why I_ Teach American History . 

What understandings, skills and attitudes do I expect to get out of it? 

Now you see what you may do. Get all the American History teachers 

together in the school and you see if you can get a structure for 

American History in this school, and a set of objectives which they will 

all accept. Hoping with your help that this combined knowledge will be 

greater than the knowledge of any one of them. 

« 

You have been doing this with all the other subject matter special- 
ists in social studies at the same time. When you get this structure 
and objectives down for each one of the courses, bring the social studies 
people or their representatives together and say, "Now, can we get a set 
of objectives for social studies? Here is what we have for each one of 
the courses. Can we get a structure for the social studies of the 
school?" After thinking about this, they may find that American History 










in the eighth grade, and also in the eleventh grade, may be wrong. That 
maybe there should be some other way to organize it. So they reorganized 
the structure of their discipline. 

When you get this far — and you are doing this in each one of the 
areas, not just social studies — do this, say, "All right now, you have 
a set of objectives; you have placed the subject matter in every grade; 
and you have a set of units for each subject matter course. Take a long 
piece of wrapping paper. On the top put the understandings, skills and 
attitudes for social studies, math, science and vocational education — 
one set for each subject area. Under that draw a line and you have two 
feet to tell us what you will do in that subject in twelfth grade; two 
feet for the elventh; and so on down through seventh or sixth grade or 
wherever you go (it ought to go to the kindergarten)." If you go through 
six years only, you have twelve feet of paper plus that used for the 
objectives. 

I did this last spring in a school system where the teachers were 
working every day — except for some half-days which they got off to 
help with this project. We went to the auditorium because it was the 
only place which had ceilings high enough. We put this wrapping paper 
up across the back of that room. You align the sheets evenly. Now look 
what you have. You have a chance to stand and look at the whole thing 
to see what each student will take. This northern Pennsylvania school 
had thirteen subjects which the seventh graders took sometime during 
the week. 

All grades were then checked for horizontal articulation. Here you 
are teaching American geography in the seventh grade, American history 
in the eighth grade and American literature in the ninth grade. Isn't 
it possible in some way to get articulation across subjects so they can 
be taught, at the same time — so the kids can see some sense to it? 

We found in another school system, five units on the human eye. 

( These are the things you notice when you have all the information out 
in front of you.) Health had two units, one in junior high and one in 
senior high. General science had one unit on the human eye. Physics 
had a unit, and so did biology. If we would stop this kind of dupli- 
cation, we would have time to do a lot of new things in school. To you 
in vocational education, it is more a case for expanding than to cut-out, 
the five human eyes — you don't have that. I don't really care whether 
you duplicate, or not. You may find it well to do so, but you want to do 
so knowingly ratljer than be unconscious of the fact. Many of you, I hope, 
are thinking of places where unnecessary duplication would show up. 

Think a little about industrial arts and vocational education here. 
Think about the fact you are, let's say, going to teach something about 
printing in industrial arts. We have world history where they teach 
something about the history of printing. We have art where they teach 
block printing, and so on. If you look across your subject objective 
sheets, couldn't you find some way to integrate or articulate these? 

This business about the history of printing and the work of printing — 

I don't know whether it is art or history; whether industrial arts ought 
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to have printing, except for the practice that you get. The same thing 
is true for the history of tools. Think of the possibility of getting 
some help in industrial education so that the kids see the relationships 
between subjects. 

Let me say this, this process takes years of work and hundreds of 
hours of time, but it must be done by those who teach the students, with 
whatever help they can get from all who have something to give pupils — 
from the National Society of Education, down. Let's plan how to do it, 
not moan about how difficult it will be. Professionals, with a pro- 
fessional salary, can be expected to do no less. 

(Which comes first the professionalism or the salary? Let's hope that 
we can go forward on both fronts. You have to give a little and take a 
little if you are going to get anywhere here.) 



New School Curriculum Action 

Only with the most sophisticated faculties and the most cooperative 
communities can you do the logical, orderly developmental type of 
curriculum revision and expect it to become the working papers for the 
school. 

If you have a new school to develop, and have a faculty and an 
administrative staff hired at least a year before school classes open, 
then you can probably design a curriculum logically. You can get into 
workshop groups like this and say: "I want a philosophy of education 

written in two weeks. Then, I want a set of understandings, skills and 
attitudes that we want to develop for this school. I want to know what 
kind of changes we want to make in kids so that when they are through the 
twelfth grade they are this way. Next, I want to know what each disci- 
pline can do about this — which ones are each going to accept?" Then 
down to the courses. 

The division of objectives among the disciplines? the division of 
discipline objectives among the courses: the units, the lesson plans. 

Finally, you can develop a course of study down to lesson plans. 

This is the logical way to develop curriculum: beginning with a 

philosophy and going from a general philosophy to the working operations 
of the philosophy: its objectives, its understandings, its skills, and 

its attitudes. Then you go from there to what each discipline is going 
to accept of these. You don't care about overlapping. You want to hit 
them high and hit them low , sometimes. Then, which courses of study 
within each discipline are going to take which part of citizenship, 
which parts of worthy use of leisure time, or which part of vocational 
efficiency. Then, how are you going to write units, and out of the units/ 
how are you going to write lesson plans to do this. 

You can plan a school plant and the activities to forward your 
curriculum, too, but not in one year. This, of course, would be the 
ultimate : to plan the curriculum and then design a school plant to fit 

it. Then form would follow function and you would have the plant needed 
to perform the functions that you require in your school. 




As we build we must study form. As we build we must study scope 
(the breadth of the curriculum) . We must study the sequence — what 
comes first? What do we need? It is pretty <r2lear that we need Algebra I 
before Algebra II, but it is not clear that we need Algebra II before or 
after Geometry. The boys are still arguing about that. What do you need 
in math before you take physics? You need to think about sequence, not 
only in your discipline, but also for horizontal articulation which we 
had been talking about. 

You need to study readiness — in spite of the fact that we now tend 
to quote the statement that any child can be taught any discipline at any 
time in some educationally sound way. In some educationally sound way is, 
of course, the weasel-word here. The point I like to ask here is: what 

does the kid not get when you take him out of the general idea of read- 
iness that we have. Not only is he ready for this , but there are a lot 
of readinesses. If you are having the kid learn Greek at four years of 
age, what isn't he learning that he is also ready for? This is a real 
problem, and we don't know much about it either despite Havighurst's 
developmental tasks and many of the other developmental studies we have. 

Readiness of students, readiness of teachers and administration: 
you know, this is where much of our curriculum work fails — teachers 
aren't ready. How many times in education have we torn-down going pro- 
grams because they are not the best, and truthfully they aren't, but we 
have torn them down before the teachers were ready to do anything else? 
That's your business — that's your fault' Don't tear something down 
until you have teachers who are ready to do whatever ought to be done 
instead. 

Is the community ready? If you want to start a fight in the com- 
munity, don't prepare them for it and change the report card. If the 
community isn't ready for such a simple thing as this, it is not ready 
for core. 

Thinking about core, I always think about the seventh grader being 
quizzed by his school-interested parents. It went something like this: 

(Parent) "What did you learn today?" 

(Child) "Well, I had core." 

"Did you learn any geography?" 

"No. " 

"Did you learn any English?" 

"No. " 

"Well, did you learn history!" 

"No. " 

"Well, what did you learn?" 

" I don ' t know — core . " 

This isn't the parents fault, they should have been ready to under- 
stand that core means certain things. 

—— 1 ♦ 

It would cause you a lot less trouble if you will get your 
communities ready for the things that you do. One way to get them ready 
is to ask them to help. When you ask them to help they learn mostly 



more than you learn? never-the-less, I wouldn't be hypercritical about it. 
You have got to get them to help, but you must keep control. 

You will have to study all this business of articulation of objec- 
tives. Not only do we have overlaps, but we have gaps in our objectives. 
If we will get them up somewhere where we can see them, and the process 
by which they will be achieved — our structures, our activities# our 
units of work will make sense. 



Vo-Tech Implications 

How does all this relate more directly to vocational education? 

(Here's where fools rush in where angels fear to tread.) Maybe, vocational 
education should provide the skills, attitudes and understandings to begin 
work in a broad family of occupations, or in work in general. Then, 
industry or later schools would provide the specific first training and 
the upgrading in the job as changes take place. This in-service training 
could take place on the job, at home in individual study and in coopera*- 
tion with public education institutions — adult education, junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and so forth. (This concept is from the 
National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook.) 

Educational Policies Commission in one of its latest publications, 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL THROUGH THE FOURTEENTH GRADE, in sub- 
stance, has this to say: that we have to postpone technical or vocational 

education to beyond the twelve grade for two reasons: 1. there is too 

much to know these days (even if we learn the structure and techniques of 
learning), and 2. that twelfth graders are not socially and emotionally 
mature enough to be ready for the type of jobs available (beyond the semi- 
professional levels), and therefore, there is no use trying to teach them. 

We must parallel our theory and our practice or kids won't stay in 
school; or they won't learn, if they are forced to stay. Vocational 
education as general education is for all. The type, extent, or time will 
differ. I think that kids who are going to be doctors should have voca- 
tional education. They should not have the same kind as those who are 
going to wind armatures, but they ought to have some. If we say that 
social studies or English are for all, then so is vocational education 
for all — by the same reasoning not the same social studies or English 
or vocational education for all, but that which the learners can and will 
absorb at the time they are taking it. 

Yes, a structure for all I But even the structure need not be the 
same for all. The structure of American History ought net to be the same 
for the kid in high school who knows in high school that he will be a 
history professor, and the kid who knows she will be a mother and family- 
person for the rest of her life. Some of it may be the same, but certainly 
not all of it. 

In developing or revising our curriculum we must clarify our purposes 
so that all who are involved in schooling will understand. If the com- 
munity, including our students, doesn't understand or believe in the 
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school's purposes , we have the Harlem situation where parents demand 
control of curriculum, administration and the hiring of teachers. If 
teachers are not involved in planning, so that they understand and accept 
the objectives and procedures of the curriculum, then the course of study 
is ignored, sabotaged, battled, or followed in organization and not in 
spirit. 

One time just before the second World War, I became part of a task 
force to go to St. Louis to evaluate the school system. I became a sort 
of a minor-hero for a couple of days because I found a set of courses of 
study for the St. Louis schools down in a basement of a junior high 
school (after the principal told me where they were) . I ask if they 
didn't use them. 

She answered: "Why of course not! 

I asked: "Why not?" 

She responded: "Oh a bunch of smart guys from Chicago came in here 

and built this curriculum for us. We don't know 
anything about it. It's not ours." 

And so, it was wrapped-up in newspapers, behind the auxiliary 
furnace down in the cellar. This was the only set of courses of study 
for St. Louis that we ever found. 

If the administration and the school board doesn't really believe, 
then financial support and active supervision are likely to be sparse. 

For vocational education, if organized labor doesn't actively guide 
and support the curriculum, much discouragement on the part of teachers 
and students will result when there are no jobs available for graduates 
unless they are members of a family of a present job holder. (You know 
that story, particularily in many of the craft unions.) If business and 
industry are not advising and aiding in articulation of its business and 
industry schooling with that of the public schools, then gaps and over- 
laps are sure to develop. 

The Penn State -Rutgers 1 study says this about school-community inter- 
action: "Participation or involvement of the community in the education 

of youth should be greatly increased. This means both business and 
organized labor. As it is now (neither employers or union officials are 
particularily concerned with what schools are doing. To become involved 
will create more positive attitudes." In the general conclusions of the 
study it states: "All segments of the society including business, 

industry, government and organized labor should play a more active role 
in the structure and execution of vocational offerings. The active 
participation of advisory committees holds much promise for improving 
vocational education. This contact stimulates educators to keep their 
offerings geared to community needs. It also increases support from 
employers and organized labor since the schools are following their advice." 

Did you ever belong to a school system where suddenly they needed 
a bond issue passed? They put it up to the public at the last minute — 
and it got voted down. Then what did they do? They developed a lay 



advisory committee for better schools in our town, — they do the thing 
they should have done two years before. They inform (propagandize) the 
committee about the needs of the school. They even have the teachers 
talk to the kids about it. So finally, the community gets informed in 
an unscientific and one-sided way about the problems. Next time the bond 
issue comes-up, it gets passed. The schools would have saved themselves 
a great deal of trouble if this information had been carried-on all the 
time with the community. 

I know that people in the community get obstreperous. At State 
College, where every child in the public school is a genius because his 
parent is a professor at Penn State, the mothers got together at one time 
and decided that they were going to write the English course of study. 

By gosh, they tried! They got steered out of it after a bit; but the 
problem arose from a lack of communication. 

Vocational education is responsible with every other discipline in 
schools for doing its share to change students: educating them accord- 

ing to all the Cardinal Principles, or other sets of objectives accepted 
as education for the school. As the number of work hours decreases, as 
vacations increase in length, the products of our vocational departments 
will spend more time in worthy use of leisure time , home and family life , 
citizenship , ethical relations" , moral and spiritual values (you know what 
I am quoting). These are the other six of the Seven Cardinal Principles. 

I don't have to quote to you all the early studies which show that 
people lose-out in business and in vocations of all kinds because they 
can't get along with other people — not because they can't be taught 
the techniques. Some of the studies go as high as seventy percent of 
people who lose-out on the job because they can't get along with other 
people. Vocational education must provide more than a skill. It is the 
function of the teacher to include in the context of his disciplines 
opportunities for precept and example in all or many of these attitudinal 
objectives. For only if the objective is realistic to the student, will 
he apply it to himself. 

Dean Jackson, Dean of our College of Agriculture for many years, 
said that one of the best places to teach moral and spiritual values was 
in a course in seed culture for sale. He said that it is easy to teach 
these kids how to grow the seed, but the thing you have to teach them is 
what to put on the back of the seed envelope. If there is a germination 
rate of sixty percent, say sixty percent and not "nearly all" germination. 
This is the thing that you ought to teach in relation to seed culture, 
not in another course somewhere. 

A man I know named John Patric wrote a book: THE REPAIRMAN WILL 

GETCHA IF YOU DON'T WATCH OUT. He took an automobile and had it in 
absolutely perfect shape. Then he started across the country and took 
this automobile, with a set of pre-developed complaints, into good sized 
towns. He would go to an automobile mechanic, tell him his compliant, 
and say he'd be back in an hour. When he came back and the mechanic had 
fixed the complaint, he asked for the bill and a detailed explanation of 
exactly what was done. The mechanic would write out on the bill what he 




did and the charges. Patric wouldn’t protest at all. He would then go 
to another mechanic in the same town — then to other towns. When he 
finally got across the country/ he used the name and addresses of these 
people to show how nine-tenths of the people who had worked on that 
automobile lied about what was wrong with it and what repairs had been 
done. 



Later/ he did the same thing with watch repairmen (THE WATCH REPAIR- 
MAN WILL GET YOU IF YOU DON'T WATCH OUT) / and it was just as bad. 

I hope you see what I am trying to say. This is our business in 
schools/ my friends. 

Paraphrasing again from the Penn State-Rutgers study: the most 

prominant omission in vocational education is the failure to develop pro- 
grams for those students who cannot profit from present offerings. This 
means to meet the needs of student populations/ as well as/ the needs of 
business. In some places/ at some time, vocational education has been 
the dumping ground for all the social and the academic misfits in the 
school. Its natural reaction in many places has been to admit only 
students of average or better intelligence and attainment. Both of these 
extremes must be avoided. 

I'm reminded of your own Prosser who talked about the submerged 
sixty percent of high school students in that famous Prosser Resolution 
of twenty years ago. 

In the magazine. School Shop for January 1968/ Worthington asks 
the question: "How are you going to prepare pupils for unskilled jobs?" 

Worthington says that there are ten million semi-skilled service workers 
jobs and fourteen million operatives in the United States today. If this 
is anywhere nearly the truth/ there are twenty-four million semi-skilled 
jobs. 



I think that part of the answer/ at least/ is in broad families of 
jobs where workers can work up through various steps in the family. 

Recommendations from the Penn State-Rutgers study indicate that: 
"Secondary education (not vocational education) should be re-oriented to 
provide offerings of an occupational nature for those students who expect 
to obtain employment after graduation/ but who do not wish to commit 
themselves to one of the traditional vocational education programs. New 
programs should be devised that are comprised of occupational clusters 
and are taught by appropriately prepared teachers in work-oriented 
settings. These programs should provide opportunities for vocational 
exploration/ as well as# for familiarizing students with the basic skills 
that are characteristic of the occupational clusters." 

To develop a curriculum to meet job family or job cluster concepts 
is the work of the whole faculty over a considerable period of time. 

This is especially important in the case of vocational education because 
many of the teachers in vocational education are considerably better 
prepared to teach woodwork/ printing or auto mechanics than to teach 
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students, to aid in the broad guidance of students, in understandings of 
how pupils learn, and in the philosophy and objectives of general education 
(I hasten to say that this statement is certainly true of some math 
teachers, some English teachers and some science teachers, but this morn- 
ing we are concerned with vocational teachers.) The Penn State-Rutgers 
study points up the inadequacy of the guidance programs. "When con- 
sidered in the light of need, it is the vocational, and not the academic 
or general curriculum, graduate who needs guidance the most, (but gets it 
the least)." The guidance program in all the secondary schools will be 
only second-rate at best unless all teachers are given, and take, far 
greater responsibility for all types of guidance than they now assume. 



Summary and Conclusions 

I hope you understand by this time that I am sure that no depart- 
ment, no discipline, no grade or section of public schooling alone can 
plan a curriculum for its students. If it were possible to do so, it 
would be terribly costly and terribly inefficient. Students should 
learn the why as they learn the how. They should learn the math and 
the physics and the reading as they learn gear-ratio and AC - DC current. 
They should learn the history of tools as they learn to use them, and 
learn to construct or modify tools to meet specific needs — as the 
master craftsman before them did. They must learn to read what others 
have written about business and industry, and they must learn to write 
their own thoughts and ideas on the subject. Here is where articulation 
among vocational education, science, math, history and communications 
takes place. 

The implementing of this articulation can come through a wide 
variety of procedures. Take the ones that fit your teachers, your 
community, your needs, your students best. Think about how parallel 
scheduling of courses might help — vocational with math, science, or 
communications courses. Think about. team teaching in blocks of time — 
and if your people are frightened about team teaching, or you think you 
have to have modular scheduling, remember that the essence of team 
teaching can be done with one teacher if he gives in the first part the 
general overview then divides his class into small discussion groups, 
and provides time for individualized study, research and laboratory work. 
This can be done by one teacher in one class. Now it is true that the 
expertise can be heightened by getting experts in, but don't think that 
because you don't have modular scheduling, or that you haven't got the 
fluidity that you think you have to have, that you can't do anything 
about modifying this basic idea. 

Think about parallel scheduling, team teaching, ETV (as a supple- 
ment to certain procedures); broader units in vocational education 
curriculum could be used. You could use inter-departmental projects. 
Many of these things could help. 

Referring to the Penn State-Rutgers study again, we are made aware 
that: "Many experiments have been, and are being, conducted for the 

purpose of developing new methods of teaching youth preparing to enter 
the labor force after graduation. Such new methods include: new 
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grouping patterns which recognize individual differences among students? 
revision of curriculum for the purpose of stressing student inquiry into 
basic concepts, principles and processes? and flexible scheduling pro- 
cedures." These developments, in general, have been ignored by vocational 
educators . 

Out of the Appalachia Advance ; "Combined vocational and academic 
offerings into a single comprehensive curriculum is the goal of an effort 
to develop an improved secondary school program during the next five years. 
Fourteen high schools in thirteen states have volunteered to participate." 

I would like to conclude with a chart (Curriculum in Public Schools) 
which I developed. I wish you would look at it and kind of pray over it. 

The curriculum is divided into three parts: general education, 

education for a job and education for personal fulfillment. Now, jobs 
often are personal fulfillment. I have world cultures here as general 
education, cultural anthropology has an application in personal fulfill- 
ment (for example if you were going to teach antiques) . As far as you 
are concerned, industrial arts is general education, auto shops as a 
tendency toward a job and antique autos as a place for personal fulfill- 
ment. 



The divisions between parts are dotted lines in this schematic type 
of presentation. The divisions and times are not hard and fast designa- 
tions. 

I think I will stop here. I hope you will pardon me for any slips 
which show my inadequacies in vocational education . 



Penn State - Rutgers Study (Passim) 

J e J. Kaufman, et.al. THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL IN THE 
PREPARATION OF YOUTH FOR EMPLOYMENT. The Pennsylvania State 
University. February 1967. 
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CURRICULUM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



ROLES OF OCCUPATIO NAL EDUCATION 
IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

'* Mr. T. N. Stephens, State Supervisor 

Introduction to Vocations, North Carolina DPI 



THE PROBLEM . 

Preparation for the world of wprk is an essential function of any 
society. Currently, there are many forces inter-acting which influence 
emerging patterns of the occupational world. The development of the 
large urban complex, population growth and changing work characteristics, 
the imbalance of manpower supply and labor market demands, acceleration 
of technological developments, and challenge of automatior are illustra- 
tive of conditions which have major implications for programs for pre- 
paration for the world of work. 

Present day America finds itself in a paradoxical position. At a 
time of unprecedented prosperity there are fewer opportunities for some 
members of our society. Output and employment have risen in record 
levels, but unemployment continues to be a major social and economic 
problem for almost four million potential workers. 

Contributing to this situation is the fact that many people are 
unemployed because they lack employable skills. There is a great need 
to equip people with the level of knowledge and skill required for new 
and different job opportunities. Of special concern to us is the 
unemployment of youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 
Unemployment in this age group is about three times the level of the 
total labor force, it is estimated that 1,100,000 young people between 
sixteen and twenty-one are neither in school or at work. Not only do the 
unemployed contribute nothing to the society and the economy, but their 
impact on the community is also felt in increased welfare payments, 
delinquency, crime, immorality, and indifference. Unemployed people often 
rear their children in their own image and thus accelerate the cycle. 

Compounding the immediate problem of the large number of unemployed 
youths is the fact that each year of the 1960 through 1970 decade will 
bring even more people into this age group. While 2.8 million Americans 
reached age 18 in 1963, 3.8 million reach this age in 1965. The ever 
increasing number of young people, along with a simultaneous decrease in 
the number of jobs for them to fill, presents a challenge in itself. 

In order to maintain an expanding economy provisions need to be 
made to deal with the problems of preparing young people for their 
initial work experience. This is not a problem that will solve itself. 

The solution depends upon an orderly, systematic, concentrated and direct 
attack at the source of the problems. This attack is deserving of the 
support of educational and other public agencies, as well as, private 
business, management, labor and citizens. 
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Defining Occupational Education. 



We should start by recognizing that guidance and occupational 
education are properly a continuum from the elementary schools to 3"^°* 
and senior high schools, the area schools, the colleges, and universities, 
and not a collection of separate programs, planned and conducted in iso 

lation from each other. 



Even to talk about the subject we must use a common definition, 
occupational education. The following definition is used in this pre- 
sentations occupational education is education designed to contri u e 
to occupational choice, confidence and advancement. It inc u es voc 
tional education, technical education and education for the Professions. 

It also includes the basic education required for occupational confidenc , 
occupational information and guidance, and the contributions 
practical arts, the language arts, science, mathematics and other typ 

of general education. 



Although occupational education goes back beyond the dawn of recorde 
historv, its structure has changed as man's social structure has changed. 
We find that until recently man's need for vocational education was satis- 
fied largely by apprenticeship in one form or another. IVwas just fifty 
one years ago that passage of the Smith-Hughes Act Provided ““ £ 

for vocational education. In 1937, the George Dean Act not only 
provided additional funds for agriculture, home economics and “ ad ® “ 
industrial education, but also provided for the gaining o^tudents 
the distributive occupations. In 1961, the panel of Consultants on 
Vocational Education was appointed by the President and oha ^ g ® d 
responsibility of evaluating the current vocational acts and making r 
mendations for change. The Vocational Act of 1963 followed this rep . 



4 . vnnaHrmal Act of 1963 provided a new direction 

In many respects, the Vocational acu or f . . . . 

for vocational education and an opportunity fot. g^ea . 

pursuing it. By eliminating designated occupational categories, it became 

possible to offer instruction in all occupation fields. The way was 

cleared for making vocational education available to all persons in all 

communities. 



Occupational education's role in today's comprehensive high school 
should be considered as a part of the school's total role. roe 
is changing rapidly as society demands more and more of the P'* 1 ^ 
schools! Simply stated, that role is to provide pre-employment train- 
ing. Performing this role effectively and efficiently, however, 

simple. 



Concepts, such as the following, are basic to redefinition of 
occupational education's roles: 



1. Occupational development continues throughout life, or at 
least until retirement. 



2. 



Everyone is in need of appropriate occupational education 
provided at the time in life when it is needed. 
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3. Occupational education is not confined to federally-aided 
programs of vocational and technical education. 

4. All units in the system of public education from the kinder- 
garten through the university should contribute to occupational 
education. 

5. All professional personnel in public education agencies could, 
and should, contribute to occupational education. 

6. Basic and general education is required for successful 
vocational specialization. 

7 . Occupational education can be used to hold students in school 
and to secure the basic and general education they need. 

8. We may expect that a larger and growing number of the school 
population will remain longer in school than those of pre- 
ceding generations? and that many will postpone specialized 
preparation until after the completion of high school. 

9. We may also expect that a high percentage of the population 
will discontinue full-time schooling on, or before, high 
school graduation; but that a large part of these would 
accept part-time school and an appreciable number would return 
to school full-time if appropriate offering were available. 



VOCATIONAL ROLES : JUNIOR - SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

What then is the role of junior and senior high school in providing 
occupational education? 



Pre-Vocational 

The role, as I shall define it, is derived from the thinking of 
many people, from readings I have done and opinions of the North Carolina 
Governor's Commission to study education in the public schools from 
grades one through twelve. Many of the proposals I shall make this 
afternoon come from this latter study and from recommendations that have 
arisen throughout the nation. 

As we take a look at the roles of junior and senior high schools 
in providing occupational education, we will notice that I place pre- 
vocational training as being the first role. You may well ask: "By 

what means are you justifying pre-vocational training under vocational 
education?" 

If we take a look at the latest report of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, their first operating principle was the following: 
"Vocational Education cannot be meaningfully limited to skills for trad- 
itional occupations. It is more appropriately defined as all those 
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aspects of educational experience which help a person to discover his 
talents , to relate them to the world of work, to choose an occupation, 
and to refine his talents and to use them successfully in employment. 

In fact, orientation and assistance in vocational choice may often be 
more valid determinants of employment success, and therefore, make a 
more profitable use of educational funds than can specific skill train- 
ing." In addition to this, the council has recommended the redefinition 
of vocational education that will be presented (or has been presented) 
to Congress. This redefinition is as follows: "Pre-vocational train- 

ing in the employability skills should be included within the definition 
of vocational education." We are all familiar with the legislation that 
has been credited to Dr. Grant Venn of allowing funds to be used for 
pre-vocational programs . 

Then, I believe that we have to consider common sense as being an 
important factor in placing pre-vocational education under vocational 
education. We know that we cannot offer the specialized courses in voc- 
ational education at the tenth and eleventh grade to students who are 
there simply because they are uninterested in other schoolwork. In North 
Carolina, we feel that if we have a good pre-vocational program; students 
who come into the specialized programs at grades ten, eleven and twelve 
will choose areas in which they have a real interest and aptitude. 



There is a tremendous national interest in the pre-vocational pro- 
gram in North Carolina. If this interest is indicative of national feel- 
ing, then certainly there is general interest. As supervisor of this 
pre-vocational program in the state, my office has received inquiries 
from forty-five states, two territories, Germany and Sweden. 

To help me understand what other states were doing in pre-vocational 
education, I wrote to each state director of vocational education last 
summer to determine the kinds of pre-vocational programs that were oper- 
ating in their states. Although none indicated a state-wide program, 
such as the one we have, many thought that such a program was needed, and 
had plans underway to institute such a program. 



Typical Pre-Vocational Programs 

For the next few minutes I would like to review with you some of 
the pre-vocational programs across the nation. 

The first is the Spearman School District in Texas. They call the 
program, Subject Matter of Career Integration. It was instituted during 
this past year. In this program, each subject matter teacher is assigned 
one month during the year during which he is to teach a unit of instruc- 
tion on careers which are closely related to his particular discipline. 

The teacher's role in career development under this approach is to pro- 
vide opportunities for youngsters to learn more about careers in the 
subject matter area by having them do such things as seek part-time 
work, write papers on appropriate careers, write professional associations 
for information, read occupational briefs, give oral and written reports, 
interview workers on the job, invite resource people into the classroom 
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to discuss their work, and numerous other activities. The program is 
designed so that no student studies careers in more than one discipline 
at one time. This is avoided by having a program coordinator who develops 
a yearly calendar for the occupational units. This approach has the 
advantage of involving the entire school faculty in the career development 
process and, hopefully, make all the teachers more occupationally conscious 

The second program was in the District of Columbia and involved 
experimental orientation programs during the summer of 1967 . Three 
vocational high schools offered exploratory shop experience in at least 
six occupational areas. Each student received a one-week orientation in 
each of the shops into which he was accepted. Supplementary classes in 
occupation information and job-conditioning were provided, as well as, 
an intensive counseling service., The program was a regular summer session 
running from mid-June to early Augusto Some areas in which the youngsters 
had an opportunity for exploratory experience were auto repairing, 
electrical appliance repairing, printing, welding, upholstering, machine 
shop practices, advertisement arts, barbering, clerk-typist, drafting, 
photography; retailing, cosmetology, food preparation and service, health 
occupations and vocational housekeeping. This was not a training program; 
it was one of exploration. It should be noted, however, that part-time 
work experience was offered to those interested students who wished to 
receive on-the-job training. 

The State of Rhode Island initiated (this past year) an industrial 
arts and pre-vocational program called Pre-Vocational Rotating. In this 
instance the course is taught by industrial arts teachers. In the pro- 
gram students cycle through six-week periods spending one hour per day 
in six shop areas: machine, graphic arts, auto mechanics, painting, 

electronics and woodwork. This process enables students to become 
acquainted with the world of work in each of these areas. The experience 
gained during this year should allow the individual, with advice and 
assistance from his counselor, to make a more intelligent selection of 
the vocational field in which he wishes to specialize. 

By far the most common type of orientation program discovered was 
that maintained within the regular curriculum. These were occupational 
units usually taught in the English or social studies courses. They 
varied in length from two weeks, in some cases, to as long as a full 
year in others. 

New Jersey is one of two states which has an occupational orienta- 
tion program entitled/ Introduction to Vocations. This is considered a 
pilot program* The program is organized as an integral part of the 
overall ninth grade educational and school guidance program. It is 
designed to aid students in gaining occupational awareness. It also 
seeks to give students a better foundation for later career development. 
Emphasis is placed on short term manipulative exploratory experiences 
on a cycling basis. 

The cycle includes units in a minimum of four areas: industrial 

arts, home economics, business education and science. The length of 
a cycle ranges from two to three weeks: one period per day. The time 
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allotments are flexible and vary with the need of individual group and 
the availability of facilities. In the cycle, the teacher of the disci- 
pline exposes students to the manipulative and informational units per- 
tinent to the occupational area. Field trips, speakers from business 
and industry, films, film strips, occupational literature, and individ- 
ual and group guidance, have been effectively used in the cycling unit 
to enhance and strengthen pupil awareness. The typical arrangement of 
cycling might include such things as health services, business education, 
science laboratory techniques, clothing, food, economics of industry, 
electronics, auto and power mechanics, mechanical drawing, graphics, 
metal shop and wood shop. 

I will discuss North Carolina's Introduction to V ocations program, 
later, with my discussion of role patterns. I would like to return, now, 
to the roles of the junior and senior high school in providing occupa- 
tional education. 



Ski 11 -Type Education 

The second role that I see is that of providing occupation educa- 
tion of the vocational skill type. At the tenth grade, I would see the 
program as exploratory, and clusters or groups of occupations would be 
studied. Let us look at trade and industrial education to see what 
might be done in such an exploratory program. 

Some characteristics of this program would be: that it would 

operate for one period per day, and would be a basic area required of 
all trade and industrial students. Some clusters would include: the 

auto industry, construction industry, textile industry — as many as 
six different jobs within an industry would be explored. 



Placement - Follow up 

The third role, I see for junior and senior high schools is that of 
placement and follow-up. This is perhaps the area most neglected by 
the public schools. We will all agree that we need to know how well 
our products are performing once they leave the school. We can determine 
this only by the success of students on the jobs, or in post-secondary 
training institutions. Business, industry and advanced schools need to 
provide feedback to the public school. This information has tremendous 
implications for program planning, as well as, for program evaluation. 

I, personally, feel that the schools also have neglected, for a 
long time, proper placement and follow-up for dropouts. They, too, are 
our students and deserve the best guidance and follow-up that *we can 
provide them. 

High school and post-high school occupational education must be con- 
sidered as a continuum. Preparation for the world of work is a process , 
not an event. Moreover, this process will continue throughout one ' s 
working life, and will involve updating and retraining from time to time. 
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We would be in error to consider as separate entities high school and 
post high school occupational education . To do so would not be in the 
best interest of our students, neither would it contribute to the most 
efficient use of our limited resources. We must make a greater effort 
to articulate high school and post high school education in order that 
students may progress from one level to another with a minimum of 
duplication in courses and course contento Therefore, it is necessary 
for the public secondary schools to assume a much more dynamic role in 
placement and follow up than they have to date. 



PATTERN FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

At this time, I would like to propose a pattern for occupational 
education in the junior and senior high schools. 

I would propose that grades seven, eight and nine would be the time 
for pre-vocational or occupational orientation. Moving into the tenth 
grade, with one hour a day, an exploratory or introductory program would 
be provided in all of the areas; agriculture, distributive education, 
home economics, T and I, office, and business. At the eleventh and 
twelfth grades all the occupational areas would be either preparatory , 
or cooperative programs . Then, of course, students would move into 
either the post- secondary schools, or to employment. 



OCCUPATIONAL EDUC ATION EVOLUTION IN NORTH CAROLINA 

As you move into the week, you will be discussing innovation. You 
will have various definitions of what innovation is, but I think that we 
can safely say that change is one thing that innovation is. If this 
is so, how can change be brought about? I would like to share with you 
how some change has been brought about in North Carolina. 

The Problem 

In 1963, prior to the 1963 Vocational Education Act, the State passed 
legislation for the improvement of vocational education , This legislation 
was based on a study conducted in the state which found that of each 100 
students in fifth grade, forty-eight had dropped-out of school by normal 
graduation time. Of the fifty-two who graduated, nineteen went on to 
higher education; this meant that eight-one did not receive training 
beyond high school. The schools were providing strong college prepar- 
atory programs for those who remained in school, but very few students 
were actually taking advantage of it. This situation disturbed educators, 
legislators and the governor. The governor, with his advisory committee 
decided that it was time that something was done. 

To show you how well we were preparing these 81 of the one hundred 
who did not go beyond high school, this was the pattern for vocational 
offerings. At grades nine and ten where our heavy drop-outs occurred, 
agriculture and home economics was available. There were no vocationa 
offerings in the city schools at grades nine and ten. There were very 
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few vocational offerings in grades eleven and twelve — these were in 
the large cities. In talking with the state supervisor of trade and 
: industrial education, he stated that there were less than seventy trade 

j and industrial programs in North Carolina at the high school level prior 

to 1963 — and even fewer distributive programs. 

' The legislature then appropriated one and one-half million dollars 

to try a pilot project. This was an effort to develop a more comprehen- 
sive and diversified program of vocational education. Two significant 
aspects of this legislation were: 1. the establishment of a pre-vocational 
program at the ninth grade, and 2. the establishment of exploratory courses 
in distributive, and trade and industrial education at the tenth grade. 



The Program 

Very briefly, I wbui'd’ like to review our pre-vocational program 
which is called, Introduction to Vocations. (Copies of our new teachers 
guide will be mailed to you in the near future.) The major purpose of 
this program was to help students to develop techniques for educational 
and vocational planning. 



If you think back to the time that you were an eighth-or ninth- 
grader, the decisions you had to make at that time pretty well helped 
influence the course of your life. Many of bur youngsters have little 
information to base their decisions upon — * the Introduction to Vocations 
course seeks to aid them in this important decision making. 

The course objectives are, as follows: 1. to help students appraise 

; their interests, aptitudes and achievements, and relate them to occupa- 

tions; 2. to develop an understanding of changing employment patterns 
! in the world of work; 3. to develop an understanding of the basic pro- 

cesses in the American economic system; 4. to become acquainted with the 
I major occupational fields; and 5. to. develop ,8: uKoaT thy attitude toward 

work . 
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In order to teach the above, we have six major areas of study. The 
introductory unit (about three weeks) is entitled, Relating one's physical 
characteristics, educational experience, aspirations, interests, aptitudes 
and abilities to occupations. This is not a time of sophisticated test- 
ing. A representative cross section of jobs are selected and students 
take a look at the physical characteristics of persons engaged in the 
occupations; what kinds of educational experience were needed for job 
success; what were the persons aspirations, interests, etc. The students 
then seek to determine which of the characteristics they possess. 

The second major unit (covering seven to nine weeks) is to relate 
the economic system to occupations, and to us. Industry tells us that 
we are not teaching basic economics to our students. When they say basic, 
they do not mean principles of economics, they mean such things as 
budgeting. (One furniture manufacture gave the illustration of a worker 
who went to work for a competitor for a five-cent salary increase; yet, 
on his former job he- would receive a three-week bonus at Christmas time.) 
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These are the things we hope to provide understanding of in the course 
to encourage students to take a more realistic look at the economy. They 
compare the economics of different countries. They take a look at differ- 
ent kinds of business organizations. They form corporations in the class- 
room where they follow the regular organizational structure of industry? 
decide upon a product, manufacture it, dispose of it, and dissolve the 
corporation. 

The third unit is the first occupational category: exploring mech- 

anical jobs. Representative jobs from these are selected for study. 
Students read about them. People who work in the jobs are brought into 
the classroom to discuss their work with the students. The students go 
on field trips to business industry and agriculture to observe workers 
on the job. They see movies, film strips and other types of illustrative 
materials which help them get better insights into the jobs — — trying to 
relate these characteristics, to jobs and back to themselves. 

We spend a bout the same amount of time in similar activities 
exploring the clerical, sales and service occupations. You may recognize 
this occupational breakdown; it is the same as that used by the Employ- 
ment Security people. 

The last of the occupational categories involves exploring the 
professional, technical and managerial jobs. We purposely place this 
last because this is the group of jobs that students seem to most easily 
identify. We hope that, by placing this group nearer the end of the 
school year students will be more realistic in looking at this area. 

(We have some research which indicates that they are — the students ^ were 
not nearly as selective about what they want to do, as were control 
students . ) 

At the end of the year, on evaluation, students review what they 
have learned about work, what they have learned about themselves and 
with the aid of the counselor, they plan for entry into a training pro- 
gram at the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades that will be more mean- 
ingful and realistic for them. 

You might be interested in the growth of the program. It started 
out as a pilot program in 1963-64 with twenty-four hundred students in 
forty-five schools. This past year, we had sixteen thousand students 
involved in two hundred thirty-seven schools. 

The following is typical of the tenth-grade program in trade and 
industrial education in our state. Students enrolled in the tenth- 
. grade exploratory program spend approximately six weeks in each unit 
in a family of occupations . Hopefully during this time they will 
identify one job area that they would like to pursue in grades eleven 
and twelve. If so, they could go into one of the specialized programs 
in carpentry, bricklaying, etc. This procedure would also be followed 
in other occupational areas. 
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In agriculture there would be an introductory phase in grade nine , 
the exploratory phase in grade ten and at the eleventh and twelfth grades 
they could specialize in business, live stock production, mechanics, 
horticulture, etc. — there must be some twenty-five to thirty options, 

now. 



This is the essential pattern, today, as opposed to that in 1963. 
So, innovation can take place, but it does take money, and the matter 
boils down to who is going to supply it. Are we going to supply it or 
are we going to Washington for it. The million and a half dollars was 
not a great deal of money but it did get us started in a direction — 
the '63 Act has allowed us much more flexibility to move into the tenth 
grade level. 
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ROLES OF OCCUPAT IO N AL EDUCATION 
AT THE POST-HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

Mr. Robert M. Knoebel, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Community Colleges, Pa. State Dept, of Public Instruction 



I want to commend you folks for your willingness to take time out 
to discuss what may be done to improve occupational education programs 
in the United States. 

Each of us is interested in innovation and change. I don't believe 
that I need remind you that we are in a period of change. I think that 
one of the greatest errors we could make would be to think that we should 
bring about change just for the sake of change, or innovate for the sake 
of innovating. However, we are in a period when things are happening. 

I have some illustrations that I would like to read to you. The 
first two are excerpts from letters written to Cape Kennedy by youngsters. 
I think that they are illustrative of the day and age in which we live. 

I'm getting ready to launch Eagle III, a three-boy rocket to 
Mars, but I'm not sure if the fuel will get us there. I plan 
to use Murine, Get-Set Hair Spray, merthiolate, Old Spice 
after-shave lotion, V05 and rubbing alcohol. Is this the same 
fuel you use at the Cape or have I left something out? 



I'm twelve years old. My father tells me he will have to cut 
my allowance due to the extra taxes he pays for the experi- 
ments for rockets to reach the moon. So, if you can tell me 
why it costs $30,000,000 for one rocket that doesn't even 
reach the moon, how much will my allowance be cut when one 
does reach the moon? 

We still have some commonalities in this age. I think that these 
are expressed by the following brief notes : 

I'm interested in space and would like to become an astronut . 

(and) 

How do rockets get through the earth's gravy? 

A co-worker wrote the following as a want-ad to illustrate the day 
and age in which we live: 

WANTED! Men or women to work on nucleur fissionable isotype 
molecular reactive counters and three-phase cyclotronic 
uranium photosynthesizers. NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 

All we need to do is to look into the daily newspaper and we find 
many of those words in connection with today ' s occupations . 
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Definitions 



I think it would be well to take a look at one or two definitions — 
many have been reviewed already during this program. The matter of 
curriculum has been well defined by Dr. Patrick this morning. 

The term, occupational education, was referred to by Mr. Stephens 
a few minutes ago in relation to secondary education, and lower grades. 

As I use the word, I will be thinking of a wide range of occupations 
other than the so-called professional ones. 

Actually, we can divide all occupations into six major subdivisions: 
1. professional, 2. technical, 3. craftsmen, 4. managers, 5. operators 
and 6. laborers. Those of us interested in occupational education can 
consider ourselves in all of these except with the professionals. This 
is particularity true in terms of Public Law 88-210. This body of 
workers of our concern is responsible for all of our society; including 
the economy, listed as culture — or whatever you want to call it. 

As I use the term, I will be thinking of occupational education as 
including all five areas, but in particular the areas: managers, 

technicians, craftsmen and operators. We have great responsibility for 
helping to prepare people in these areas. 

Now a word as to what we think of when we say technical education. 
Here, we will be thinking of those programs designed primarily to pre- 
pare individuals for employment very close to the professional group and 
extending almost to the craftsmen group. The technician is one who works 
to support the professional. He is not limited to engineer-support, but 
also relates to health professions — and even to social scientists. 



Innovation 



We understand that innovation means change — another way of doing 
things — but I believe we need to think of it in terms of several 
aspects. 

We have talked previously about curriculum, and you will be talking 
further about innovation in curriculum. I cannot help but believe that 
what Dr. Patrick said this morning was extremely important -- that to 
begin innovation you first need to think about philosophy and objectives. 
This is one part of innovation — the starting point. 

One of the real hinderances that we have had in making changes, for 
the good, has been that people are not willing to develop philosophies 
as to how this should be done, when it should be done, and by whom it 
should be done. 

The content of curriculum certainly provides another opportunity for 
making changes. It may be that, unless we do make some changes in our 
content, we will not be innovative. This specific segment needs attention. 
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Another segment relating to the matter of change is methodology/ or 
techniques. In this area, I am thinking of how we do the job of prepar- 
ing people for occupations. You can cite many illustrations of different 
methods which have been used. There is no corner on one or two procedures 
for doing the job. In some cases/ we may continue to do it as we have 
done for many years. In others/ it may be necessary to employ entirely 
different procedures. This includes the types of materials we use/ how 
we use them, the devices that are used for implementation/ and many com- 
binations of these as found in the field of teaching. 

Another aspect of innovation we must consider is scheduling. It 
seems to me that we have a lot of room in curriculum innovation in terms 
of how we schedule instruction. Let me provide a few illustrations 
illustrating this point. 

Idaho State University has a very interesting occupational education 
program which ranges from operator-type education up to highly skilled 
technical education. They have three-year programs in electronic tech- 
nology and, on the other hand, have three or four week programs in weld- 
ing. A short time ago they also initiated an eleven-month program in 
auto mechanics. This latter program doesn't fit in with any academic year 
but they found that they could do the job in eleven months; they could 
recruit students for the program; and employers were anxious to get the 
product. (It seems to me that this is the type of innovation we should 
be thinking about all the way along.) 

I think, too, of Miami -Dade Community College. At one time, the 
president there was not sold on occupational education in the comprehen- 
sive community college. He has become sold/ and strongly supports the 
programs they have been developing. In one of their programs/ commercial 
pilot training, the school provides the classwork and contracts with 
private groups for flight training. In this way, they avoid the need 
for obtaining expensive equipment, and the problem of keeping such equip- 
ment up to date. 

The preceding are samples of how programs may vary. I hope that, 
during this week, you will be thinking not only in terms of curriculum 
content, but also of all other aspects of education which provide bases 
for innovation. 



Who Should Do Occupational Education? 

There are people who believe that we in education should not be 
involved in occupational education. If you doubt this, let me provide 
evidence of this belief. I have a clipping, here, from the New York 
Times of June 30 (1968) which states that Secretary of Labor, Willard 
Wirtz, has approved the first allocation for training hard-core jobless 
in the Metropolitan area under the President's Job Opportunities and 
Business Sector: $6,000,000 will be used to train 2,495 men. Who will 

do it? Let me read a few of the people: American Airlines; Consolidated- 

Edison; Doyle, Dane and Birnbaum; National City Bank — there are about 
eighteen or twenty such groups. 
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An article from the October, 1967, SATURDAY REVIEW, entitled, "New 
Voices in the Classroom" tells of the thinking of former Secretary of 
H.E.W*/ Gardner , Commissioner Howe and certain other people in regard to 
how you do the job of education — including occupational education. 

These people are not training their guns exclusively on educators; they 
are merely thinking of other people who may act as educational resources. 
Before concluding this presentation, I hope to point out several state- 
ments related to this article. 

I am convinced, however, that we in education do have the opportu- 
nity, a responsibility and the ability to do a good job in preparing 
people for occupations at the post-secondary, as well as, the secondary 
level. I do not think that we can sit back and say that we will continue 
our educational programs as we have done it for years. Certain aspects, 
perhaps yes, but certainly we need to be right on the firing-line, will- 
ing to make changes as change becomes necessary, and train our guns on 
some of the national problems. Whether we like it or not, if we are 
going to do the job, we need to get to the stage where it will not be 
necessary for the Secretary of Labor to provide programs with private 
industry, or for other outsiders to do occupational education programs 
to solve problems that should have been cared for before remedial situ- 
ations arose. 

I will not take time to belabor what has happened in the field of 
post-secondary education. We do know that the idea is not new — » Ben 
Franklin had a type of occupational education at the post-secondary level 
at his Academy. We have, growing and swelling throughout the country, 
a demand for an institution to fill the bill similar to that provided 
for in the Land-Grant Act more than a hundred years ago. You can be 
certain that, if the community colleges and post-secondary programs do 
not meet the needs for occupational education, another type of institu- 
tion will arise — or it will be done by some other agency for us. We 
cannot afford not to be innovative. 

We have a wide range of types of post-secondary institutions across 
the country today which are offering occupational education. It is 
hazardous to say that one type is better than another. The point is 
that we must fit whatever we try to do into the needs of the service 
area in which we find ourselves. Those of us at the state level must 
look at the total needs within the state: for the manpower which can be 

prepared in post- secondary institutions. This planning needs to be done 
in cooperation with those responsible for secondary programs. 



Issues and Problems 

I have listed what I consider to be a few issues and problems which 
I would like to talk about, briefly, to help set the stage of your think- 
ing during this week. 
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1. The American pu blic has not fully accepted occupational^ ^ 
education" !^ T lu : notion of post- seconda ry institutions,. I will cite an 

illustration. 



As some of you are aware, we are in the midst of developing a 
community college program in Pennsylvania. The community colleges are 
sponsored by local counties, or cooperating school districts. 
on'! county where a great effort has been made to inaugurate a community 
college. There was, however, an owner of a popular newspaper who felt 
that anything done in a college should not relate to occupationaleduca- 
tion. He played up this idea in his paper. The people didn t get thei 

community college. 

They will get it sometime, but we will have to do a lot of work 
helping the general public understand that occupational education shoul , 
and can, be done in community college, or post-secondary institutions. 
Further, to understand that occupational education deserves the recog- 
nition that other programs have at this level. 

2. There is a lack of acceptance by academic administrators of_ 
occupationa r Td^atiorT Tn post-secondary institutions. 

Referring this point to my own situation: at the present we have 

twelve community colleges in the state (five new ones opene as e 
ember) and among them we have all sorts of administrators. Some are 
strongly oriented to, and wholeheartedly support, occupational educa- 
tion programs: others do not. 

I recall one in particular who is quite reluctant about having any 
program of an occupational nature in his college. However, the pressures 
are such in the local community that he has to conform to the peop 
wishes — and is so doing. Maybe eventually, we will be able to help 
him appreciate, more fully, that the college should be doing that sort 

of work. 

I think that we have a responsibility to help academic people under- 
stand their responsibilities. It is not easy, but it is a gob which 
must be done. 



3. Another issue is^ the_ matter of status for students in occupa- 
tional programs . 

This is a serious matter , and I am not certain how we can 
come it. I hope that you people can come up with suggestions on how we 
can provide more status for our students in both post-secondary and 

secondary programs. 



One thing that we all can do is to urge recognition at the post- 
secondary level through awarding of associate degrees, or appropriate 
certificates. There are people who oppose this idea, but more and more, 
people are recognizing that we must have this work-complement if our 
society, our culture and our economy is to survive. 
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4 . Another problem is the lack of support by certain vocational 
educators of th6 occupational education concept . 

It is unfortunate that all of us who are involved in occupational 
education cannot see that there is not a single level where the job 
needs to be done: that the job is an across-the-board operation. 



Someone mentioned a few minutes ago that occupational education 
should start in kindergarten. I think that this idea was shared by Ned 
Frank's group assembled by Keppel at MIT. They took a hard look at 
vocational education — involving many people who were not vocational 
educators. One of the things that came out of the meeting was the con- 
cept that much more needs to be done in the total educational structure 
to provide youngsters with an understanding of the significance of 
occupations in the workaday world. 

I don't believe that we should be too critical of vocational 
educators, in some cases, for objecting to post-secondary programs, or 
for not providing full support. To elaborate this point, I would like 
to refer again to my home state. 

Pennsylvania is planning for sixty-eight area vocational schools 
at the secondary level. We expect that within the next ten years we 
will also have between twenty-five and thirty community colleges. Most 
of the Public Law 88-210 money has been committed for construction of 
the area vocational schools during past years and for some time into the 
future. This situation is very disturbing because it means that little 
money is left for community colleges. 

I think that this condition arose largely because people were sold 
more wholely on area vocational schools at the secondary level, rather 
than recognizing the total educational picture -- as I mentioned earlier 
It seems to me that we cannot separate education and say that we must 
do the job at the secondary level, or. that we must do it at the post- 
secondary level. What we must recognize is that the job must be done 
across-the-board . 



Stephens pointed out that certain aspects of the job can be done at 
the secondary level. I think that we will see much more of this general- 
ized type of program in secondary schools in the years ahead. 

In all fairness, I must say that by-and-large we have had excellent 
support from vocational educators in Pennsylvania. We have just developed 
a new procedure for community colleges that we think will provide flex- 
ibility and encouragement for post-secondary programs. Our state director 
of vocational education recognizes that vocational education is intended 
across-the-board, and is doing his best to help us. 



5 . An item which has seriously hindered post- secondary program 
development has been the lack of state-wide planning . 

We do not have it at the present time. We hope that a state-wide 
study, currently being conducted by Dr. Arnold, will provide us with a 
picture of our manpower needs, facilities and resources; helping us to 
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j identify the gaps and know where we should be going. 

jj We could spend a great deal of time discussing state-wide planning. 

; « I am sure that you can see the importance of broad-scale planning as you 

I think of curriculum innovation. 

’ 6 . Another serious problem is educational manpower . 

1 Where do we get leadership at the post-secondary level — a leader- 

\ ship which has an appropriate philosophy and comprehensive understanding 

f of post-secondary education? This question does not have a simple 

, answer. We are not getting the personnel we need! Failure to plan 

( carefully for the development of educational manpower is as serious, if 

not more serious, than building a new school building and leaving the 
! roof off. 



When we speak of educational manpower, we are thinking of needs 
ranging from presidents to aides. We have by no means explored the 
potential of using auxiliary personnel in our occupational programs. 

I hope that you will consider ideas for innovative use of auxiliary 
personnel in your later discussions. Some other areas of education are 
doing a much better job, in this respect, than we are. 
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7. Another issue or problem is failure to use advisory services 
as fully as we should . 

Note that I have called them advisory services, rather than 
advisory committees, because it is not just an advisory committee that 
we need. We can gather more information and assistance through a 
service-type organization. 

I would like to refer again to the Pocatella, Idaho, electronics 
program which has been very successful . The school is located a great 
distance from any large user of electronics technicians. So, the pro- 
gram leader uses the telephone to keep in contact with industry people — 
with employers. To me, this is an innovative type of effort — speak- 
ing in terms of methods rather than content. 

We cannot afford to fail to use advisory services. If we want to 
get into difficulty with programs, all we need to do is ignore the use 
of advisory services. 

8. Another issue we face at the post-secondary level is accredit- 
ation . 

As you well know, it is not easy to have an institution accredited 
by one of the regional associations. An institution must have graduated 
classes before it may be considered for accreditation. Three of our 
community colleges have been accredited. Another with strong occupa- 
tional programs is currently seeking accreditation. This school is hav- 
ing some real problems in seeing that their occupational programs con- 
tain the proper amount of general (respectable) education which the 
accrediting association requires. 
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Serious thought needs to be given to what really should be expected 
in terms of general education outcomes , and the number of these courses 
which are essential in order to provide respectability and the well- 
rounded individual the associations speak of. This is a problem we all 
must work at. Solution requires communication — helping those respon- 
sible for accreditation to understand the true content of occupational 
programs, and that some of the characteristics attributed to a certain 
social studies course may be very well obtained from a specialized 
occupational course. 

9 . Whether we like it or not , we are going to be forced to consider 
the cost-effectiveness of our programs . 

As you work together on innovation, you cannot help but keep this 
issue in mind. The pressures are on education, as they are on all other 
local or state-supported activities, to prove their worth. This pressure 
started with the Department of Defense and since has been spreading 
through all parts of government. 

The problem of determining cost-effectiveness is not directly com- 
parable to that involved in manufacturing a gun, or an airplane. Never- 
theless, we will be involved in the process, and we need to think of it 
in terms of the curriculum we develop and the means used to prepare 
people for occupations. Public education practices are going to be com- 
pared to other procedures for doing the job outside of educational 
institutions. The major question to be answered is: "Can it be done 

more cheaply?" 

10 . The last issue , or problem , has to do with research . 

I do not believe that we have enough programs similar to this 
institute where we really try to look at workable procedures for making 
essential changes. You can list many areas where we need research and 
cite instances where you have not been able to get the help you. needed 
to carry it out. 

One reason for research gaps relates to the problem of educational 
manpower development. You are acquainted with the difficulties we have 
producing leaders with academic respectability: that is, leaders with 

master's and doctor's degrees. We need these people who can assume 
positions of leadership in our post-secondary institutions. 

I do not think that we are going to be able to change the demand 
for people with this sort of respectability. What we have to do is to 
find a way of producing these people, so that we will have the leader- 
ship we need. If we are going to achieve this, we certainly need 
research which will point-out the characteristics that we like so well 
about people who have had actual employment experience . Further , we 
need to determine what situations, other than normal work experience , 
can provide the same types of characteristics. 

What I am saying is that we need research in many other areas 
besides curriculum, itself. As we solve some of these other questions, 
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we will find new directions for meeting some of the changes needed in 
curriculum. 

One of the obstacles to innovation is the people at the top —in 
control of change. Only as these people adopt a philosophy in keeping 
with innovation will we be able to make the essential changes. 



I Horizons 

I would like to list a few horizons that I think are ahead of us. 

The horizons are unlimited for those engaged in occupational education 
at all educational levels — now, and for some years to come. 

One reason for this^ is^ our technological age which demands con- 
siderable quantities of supportive personnel for professional groups . 

All you need to do is to look at the want-ads for the Los Angeles 
Times to learn what is required in the way of workers. Every time you 
note needs for an engineer, or any other professional, supportive 
personnel are also needed to work with them. The fact that employers 
are looking for more mature personnel fits in very closely with the 
idea of supportive personnel. These needs help explain why post- 
secondary programs are popular with employers. 

Another horizon before us is the_ challenge to provide comprehensive 
programs at the post- secondary level . 

! * Some of us have been very critical of the comprehensive high school 

«. in years gone by, because we said that, if you want to do a good job of 

occupational education, you must have a separate institution. We are 
still following this idea in a great many instances to-date? however, I 
believe it is possible to have outstanding comprehensive programs at the 
post-secondary level — if we are willing to provide the leadership for 
it. jf this program is ever to occur, it will come about from groups 
(such as in this institute) who will lead the leaders of your own 
institutions. 

If you are going to lead the leaders, you will have to work closely 
helping those who do the actual teaching. For, no matter what institu- 
tional leaders may want, innovation will not be implemented unless the 
teachers are willing to participate in change. 

This brings us to one of the contributing problems that we have in 
I providing comprehensive programs: the matter of what to do with a 

| teacher who's program is no longer needed, and should be eliminated or 

replaced. Part of the answer was intimated during our last institute 
session when the use of part-time personnel was mentioned. 

By and large, industry and other institutions are willing to share 
people? professional people are willing to take time to help with teach- 
i - ing. You can find many illustrations of this practice. In an article 

published several years ago, David Sarnoff related what he felt that 
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many of his people should be doing to help in occupational educations in 
the schools. He emphasized this matter of sharing time and providing 
services . 

There is no question about the possibility for having comprehensive 
programs. It is simply a matter of having the leadership and the will- 
ingness to move in this direction — and support it fully. 

The matter of achieving status for occupational programs is_ extremely 
bright "at the post-secondary level . I hope that all of us recognize this 
as we think about what we may do to develop and improve curriculums which 
will provide people and programs with status. 

Another horizon , which may become one of our largest in. the next 
few years , is that of programs . for updating and upgrading employed people. 
This will not be confined to trade and industrial, agriculture, office 
occupations — or any single field. Some of you already have higher 
enrollments in part-time programs than you have in full-time preparatory 

programs . 

The final horizon , and a_ very important one , is the opportunity to 
aid in the solution of national problems . 

As I read, there seems to be more and more need for vocational 
education to relate its efforts toward national problems. We were told 
this in Washington several years ago — that, unless we concerned our- 
selves with national problems, funds would be cut and other agencies^ 
for help would be sought. We have already seen other agencies assuming 
occupational education functions. 

It seems to me. that there is a movement back toward education by 
the educational agencies. To promote this movement further and maintain 
this direction, we must move positively into the arena of national problems 

I am certain that you are aware of most of these national problems. 

We must be very concerned with so-called disadvantaged. We must find 
ways to avoid future hard-core unemployed, as well as, find ways to 
eliminate that which presently exists. We need to be concerned with 
urbanitis — the problems we have in the big city — and what needs to 
be done in the future relative to urban problems . 



Planning Directions 

I will take a little time now to talk about some of the steps or 
processes that are important in the planning, development and operation 
of programs. Here, I am more concerned that you get a general picture, 
than concentrate upon details. 

One of the first things we need to do as we think about occupational 
education at any level is to determine the manpower demands. State-wide 
planning is extremely important. I will cite an illustration because I 
think we need to fill the gaps. 
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A few years ago when data processing broke into the limelight , the 
people at Milwaukee Institute of Technology became interested in the 
possibility of educating programmers in two-year programs. They made a 
survey of employers in the Milwaukee area to see what sort of acceptance 
the idea would receive. About eighty percent of the people visited said, 
"We can't use your graduates. We need at least a baccaleaurate degree 
person. We would really like to have them to have a master's degree 
if possible, we will take a doctorate in the field." 

Even though most people said they wouldn't use the product, the 
people in the institute launched the two-year program. Since inaugura- 
ting the program, they have had very few graduates — because industry 
has picked-up their students before they could graduate. If the institute 
had listened to what the industry people said, their program would have 
never begun. 

I think that we need to look into some of the other occupational 
areas, in particular, the health field. This field is very touchy 
because there is so much professionalitis involved. 

The Dental Association of Pennsylvania is currently making a survey 
to determine how they can use people with less preparation than normal 
dentists receive. We believe that this approach must be used in a 
number of fields. We need to discover and fill the gaps. 



The following occupational areas appear to have gaps, as far as 
occupational education is concerned: the electro-mechanical field, 

health occupations (bio-medical, etc.), computerized drafting, numerical 
control, agriculture (equipment technology, food processing, turf 
management, horticulture, forestry), oceanography, service occupations 
(over 10 million people are employed in local, state and federal govern- 
ment, today), park management, mortuary science, veterinarian assistant, 
aviation industry. These are a few — much time could be spent enumer- 
ating others. 



In closing, I would like to say that our challenge has been given 
to us in the following two brief statements. 

The first challenge was issued in Washington during 1965 when 
Keppel was Commissioner of Education. The following remarks were made 
during a Division of Vocational Education staff meeting. 

We are a point of shift. We need to have more ideas than 
anyone else. Committees will look to 1970, rather than 1950. 
General movement toward higher standards. Programmed 
instruction may become one promising potential. Team teach- 
ing for specialization. Merit pay through different job 
assignments and job descriptions. 



Conclusion 
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The final statement of the challenge is where you get your auxiliary 
personnel. At a meeting on auxiliary personnel in New York in November 
a remark was made that, if we would really use auxiliary personnel as we 
should, we could get master teachers' salaries in all fields up to $25, 

We have not even divided our own occupation in terms of preparation and 

use. 



Finally, I would like to call your attention to the words of Stanley 
M. Elam in the Phi Delta Kappan, where he said: "Initiate, renovate and 

innovate, gentlemen, and damn the torpedoes." We are convinced that 
inertia is still more dangerous than faddism. I know that you folks in 
education are the kind who will initiate, innovate, and will implement. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MODELS 



Dr. George F. Out land, Director 
Know and Care Center 
San Mateo, California 



I would suggest that we should concentrate on certain elements in 
innovation in education here today. I think we know what needs to be 
done — most of the professional conventions you attend spend a great 
deal of time preaching to you on what needs to be done. We do need to 
gather some evidence on why, but for now, we will pass on this. 

The second thing we, might want to explore is how can it be accom- 
plish? Dr. Patrick, this morning, gave you some means to do this — 
how you can acconplish innovation; how you can buy-off time for teachers. 
I would like to spend some time on how it should be accomplished, and 
how has it been accomplished. 



Management of Change 

My responsibility in the San Mateo High School District is the 
management of innovation. Dr. Patrick has said that change is the only 
sure thing of life, and of curriculum. We are going to be having change. 
I am aware of the conservative's idea that change is not necessarily 
progress; we want to have progress with our change. So, how do you 
manage innovation? How do you in your roles as state directors, coordi- 
nators and supervisors accomplish these kinds of change? 

Let's look at the elements for a moment. I would suggest that in 
the management of innovation you, essentially, need four things going 
for you — if any one of the four is missing, you have problems. 

Students Needed . 

The first one (but not necessarily the first sequentially) is that 
you have to have students. This should be self-evident. I can identify 
one California school district where they set up a program in custodial 
training — excellent jobs, good pay, tremendous demand — nobody signed 
up! So, you have to get some students. 

How do you find out if students want to participate in your pro- 
gram? The interest survey is one way. The Boy Scouts ran our survey 
for us. The form used was adopted from the Explorer Scout Interview 
Form used for setting up Explorer Posts according to occupational 
interest. Here are the results of the survey in our school district. 

Assume that one-third of the students will actually sign-up for a 
course (which is a good rule of thumb) . Looking at advertising, and 
using the one-third rule, we found that we wouldn't have enough potential 
students on any one campus. We have seventy-two students who identify 
an interest in advertising — probably one-third of those would take 
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the program if we had it. Now we have to solve this problem because it 
is our responsibility to supply the kinds of programs these students are 
interested in. We will show you how to do this in just a moment. 

Another device we can use is the follow-up study. Where have 
students gone to work in the past. We are concerned with all students 
who do not get a bachelor's degree. 

About two-thirds of our students who did not go on to higher educa- 
tion went into junior college. One-half of the students who went to 
work directly from high school went into the clerical occupations. This 
data gives us some guidelines in planning for innovation and telling us 
where we should place the emphasis — we have to put about half our 
emphasis upon the clerical occupations because this is where our young 
people are taking jobs. 

In order to get students for vocational education, you will need 
some. recruiting techniques. As experienced vocational educators you 
already know most of these, so I will not take time on this point now. 
Certainly, Mr. Stephen's Introduction to Occupations program is a good 
place at which to start. 

Teachers Needed . 

The second element you must have for a vocational program is 
teachers. We have problems on credentialing. What can you do? You 
may train the teachers yourself, or you can get a part-time teacher, 
or you can contract-out for teachers. 

We have a program in aeronautics education in which the lab course 
is taught by a college instructor. We contract with his school's 
business manager agreeing to pay for one-third of his salary, since that 
is the portion of his time we use — plus mileage for the teacher. This 
is the way we got our aeronautics program going. Actually, it is a four 
year program (grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen) — the same 
instructor works in different labs. You can actually go out. and hire 
your own teacher, if necessary. 

In this concept of part-time teacher, we use teaching assistants. 

Our average teacher's salary in this district is over $12,000 this year. 
Our per class rate is roughly $2,000, or almost $11 per hour. 

We have a teaching assistant who we hire for approximately two and 
a half dollars an hour. She is a housewife with a bachelor's degree 
and experience in quantity-foods cooking. The teacher responsible for 
the FEAST program in the school says that, if we lost that woman, she 
would quite the program — that's how effective this para-professional 
has been. She only works three hours a day; she has a family and 
doesn't want to be in school full time. 

We use the cafeteria managers to run the foods program. The stu- 
dents are put-out during the second semester into four elementary schools 
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and two high schools/ and the cafeteria manager teaches them how to mass- 
prepare food. Cafeteria managers cost us around three dollars and a half 
an hour. 



So, you have many different ways to overcome this problem of getting 
teachers; but you have to have a teacher who is willing to innovate. Our 
strategy is that when you get a teacher with a good idea, back him to the 
hilt. Let him carry the load. You provide him the support services. 
Remember what Dr. Patrick said this morning — your job isn't to super- 
vise, your job is to lead. I think your key role in leadership is to 
find those one, two, five or ten teachers who really think they could do 
a better job; then help them do so. Because they are right — they can 
do a better job! 

Facilities Needed 

The third element that you need is facilities: school facilities 

on campus or shared facilities with other schools. 

Larry Edler has a program for the trainable mentally retarded in 
Santa Cruz County, but he doesn't have enough students so he shares 
this job with Monterey and San Benito counties. As a matter of 
people in the special needs programs have been sharing facilities for 
a long time. 

We in vocational education tend to say, "This is my campus — that 
is yours." This is ridiculous. Why shouldn't a junior college student 
take a program at a high school site? I can cite, also, a regional 
center in California that is half full and located right across the 
street is a junior college which is also half full. 

You can go outside of school and use work experience education. 

Some of you people from small towns may have a student who wishes 
to become a service station attendant. You haven't the staff, nor the 
money to set up the program; so, why don't you go down to your neighbor- 
hood Standard Station and work-out a work experience program with them? 
That is vocational education, too. 

Jobs Needed. 



The fourth element is that you have to have jobs. In vocational 
education this is the key requirement. 



In any innovation, you have to have these four elements: students, 

teachers, facilities and the support elements. You have to have the 
backing of the parents. This latter takes a little time. Some times, 
you do it through your counseling staff. 

Support Needed . 

You have to have community support. This is one of the advisory 
services which Mr. Knoebel talked about. a moment ago. These may, or 
may not, be parents of students in your program. You have to get out, 
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find out where the resources ere/ and make use of them. Our advisory 
services are used in helping to select equipment, prepare performance 
objectives for the job and determining if the curriculum matches the 
performance objectives. We keep our advisory people away from such 
things as the evaluation of teaching staff? on the other hand, they 
may assist in locating new teaching personnel. 

You also need administrative support. December 18, 1963, adminis 
trative support suddently increased across the nation that was the 
day President Johnson signed the '63 Act. On September 15, 1964, it 
increased even more — that was the day Congress put money in to the 
'63 Act. Nevertheless, you must have administrative support even 
though it may be nothing more than giving you permission to try some 

things . 



A Fram e of Reference 

This week, as you explore how some innovation has been done, I ask 
you to do two things: 1. determine how the programs were developed (can 
you accomplish the same thing) and 2. determine how the effectiveness 
of the programs can be evaluated? This is the challenge we give you 
today . 

Let us now go back and discuss at greater length how these tasks 
may be accomplished. 

I would like to talk about both a philosophy of education and an 
organization which will accomplish this. The philosophy is called a 
Zero- Reject Tradition . 

Zero-Reject Philosophy. 

With the state of the art of education today, it is possible to get 
any student through high school. We do not do it systematically. The 
zero— reject philosophy has been adapted from the Department of Defense 
zero-defect clause. This is our goal. We have not reached it today in 
our total program. We have reached it in one program in one school of 
our district. In the reading program at Capuchino High School, we can 
get every youngster up to the grade— norm in reading. (We had 85 per- 
cent the first semester of the program, 97 percent the second semester 
and 99.5 percent the fourth semester.) This zero-reject concept is a 
goal toward which we must shoot. 

A Comprehens i ve District . 

How do we go about the job? We have what we call a comprehensive 
district. We believe that a totally comprehensive school, which can 
meet the total range of needs of students which should be met, is not 
possible today. 

The typical comprehensive school can be shown, in an administrative 
package, something like this: it is a regular day-program— the 2x4x6 

system (two covers of a book, four walls of a classroom, six periods a day 
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— make it fit, or throw him out) . This is the considerable-reject 
system which we cannot tolerate any longer for two reasons: 1. our con- 

science won't let us, and 2. if we do not do the job someone else will. 

You have already seen the inroads made by outside programs such as Job 
Corps, OEO and many others. 

Even within the limits of the 2x4x6 program, even within the limits 
of the six period day and the sixty minute block, there are a number of 
things we can do to solve some of our . problems. Let me refer to our 
district again. 

, In San Mateo we have seven high schools and one more being built. 
Within this 2x4x6 system, we have what we call multi- and dual-eligibility. 
For example, at the northern two campuses (Crestmore and Capuchino) we 
run a bus back and forth every day. Capuchino High School has the food 
service program (FEAST) . Students from Crestmore come down for that pro- 
gram? also, students from Mills High School and one student from San 
Mateo High (he provides his own transportation) . 

Frankly, transportation is a limiting factor. If you provide trans- 
portation, recruitment is more effective than if you expect the student 
to provide it. On the other hand, it is better to have as many schools 
represented, as possible; you get a much broader feed-out and counseling 
problems tend to be overcome. 

We use this system for other programs. Crestmore High School has 
a program in industrial arts called, Words and Numbers. This is an 
inter-disciplinary ninth and tenth grade program for students who are in 
the bottom quarter of the district in math and language skills. The 
program is funded under ESEA, Title I. 

If you have a good idea and a way to help kids, you are not hurting 
for money. Money is not our key problem! We are hurting for time. We 
are hurting for ideas. We are hurting for innovaters. But if you have 
a good idea, I can guarantee that I can find you the money for it. Our 
district operates under nineteen federal programs. 

Multiple Eligibility Concept . 

The multiple-eligibility concept, may apply to any field. Here are 
a whole series of programs which we have in San Mateo high schools. 

At Burlingame, we have advanced foreign languages. We have 
orchestra on one campus — band on another. We have excellent old 
Smith-Hughes shops used for industrial arts now, but eventually, will be 
used for some vocational programs. We have English for foreign-speaking 
students at Burlingame. We have a district-wide hard of hearing pro- 
gram at the same site. 

We bus students every hour during the morning — about ten percent 
of the students are exchanged between the two sites. (This idea is 
similar to the situation at this Santa Cruz institute: you slept at 

Stevenson College, you had breakfast at Cowell College and now you are 



working at Crown College.) These are simply colleges of a university — 
they are parts of the same school . district. They do not even have to be 
that — San Mateo also shares across district lines. 

What if the distance were twenty miles, or fifty miles? Then, why 
not have a program one day a week, an evening program or a Saturday pro- 
gram? Los Angeles has a Saturday industrial arts program for students 
who cannot fit it in their schedules any other place. You do not have 
to stay with your 2x4x6 program. 



Mills High School has our district-wide program for the educable 
mentally retarded. It has an electronics program. 

Aragon has the aeronautics program (which is tied-up with the College 
of San Mateo) and the auto-services program. 

San Mateo is starting a new program in para-medical training which 
involves students from Aragon, Burlingame and Crestmore. This site also 
has an evening homework tutor center. (Students from all seven district 
high schools and two private high schools come here for assistance in 
tutoring. The largest single tutoring class is in typing.) 

The moral of the story is this! you can combine sices — — including 
work-experience. 

Our long range plans include the following types of operations. The 
ornamental horticulture program will grow into a recreational occupations 
center at one school. Capuchino High School will house our food services 
program and para-vocational^ or avocational, performing arts center. Mills 
High School will specialize in electronics, and probably, our government 
services program (pre-training for fire-service, police-science and . 
government work — tied in with the College of San Mateo) . At Burlingame 
High we will have the student services curriculum for students who will 
be entering the social sciences (people who will become medical, psychia- 
tric and welfare aides) . San Mateo High will include the communications 
occupations (radio, TV, printing and drafting-design). Aragon will have 
the transportation occupations center — materials handling, aerospace, and 
auto service. Hillsdale will provide advanced office occupations — data 
processing, medical secretaries, etc. Marina High School will become the 
marine sciences center. 

A rticulated Programs 

Let us look at some other kinds of programs. The articulated pro- 
gram is exemplified by the tie-up between the College of San Mateo and 
Aragon High School in aeronautics. It takes a certain amount of time and 
effort to make this articulation work, but it can be done. The extended- 
day and extended-year programs: we have an adult school at San Mateo, as 

well as an aided-study program, which enrolls about 60 adults who are 
finishing up their regular high school program. Berkeley High School 
across the bay, has programs in welding and painting taught from one to 
four o'clock in the afternoon — half the students are enrolled in the 
adult program, half are seniors from the high school. 
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Contract Program 



The fourth element of the comprehensive district is the continuation 
high school. The key element of this idea is contract education. Con- 
tract education simply says that what we will talk about is what the 
student will do, not the time he will serve. A classic example of how 
this works is, as follows. 

At Hillsdale High School we have a teacher who decided to go into 
television typing. She doubled the class size. She also decided to put 
these people on performance objectives. In carrying out the program she 
doubled the class size and doubled the performance. The kids knew what 
they were doing — they had a contract with the teacher which said, "I 
shall typewrite at the speed at which I. handwrite . " When you get the 
student involved, learning is accomplished more efficiently. 

Work-Experience Education 

The fifth element that we use in the comprehensive district is work- 
experience education. We use it in two ways: the so-called cooperative 

(paid) program and the exploratory program (six-weeks on-site, unpaid). 

Community Services 

The sixth element is the community services which involves getting 
the students out in the field as volunteers to explore the real world. 

Not only does this help increase students’ awareness of real world require- 
ments and work responsibility, but also it brings people from the community 
into the schools. There are some 33,000 occupations listed in the DOT 
today. No one can know about them all, but there is someone in your 
community who knows very much about one — he is working at it today. 



Planning for Change 

At the educational resources center (the Know and Care Center) , we 
are doing four things . We are setting up systems for : 1 . getting and 

using resources in and out of the schools, 2. quality assurance, 3. find- 
ing out the strengths of an individual (Human Potentials Laboratory) , 
and 4. program development. 

The key to program development is to be thorough in what you do. It 
doesn't take a genius to do the job; it takes someone who is competent in 
doing everything that needs to be done, and who will do the job well. 

I think that it is time we talked about the management of innovation 
a little more. We have given you the structure of a. comprehensive dis- 
trict. We have shown you how it has been working; not how it should 
work, but how it has worked. 

The planning system is something you have all done. It doesn't 
take a genius to figure out; it is simply a matter of thoroughness . Let 
me illustrate this idea of thoroughness with an analogy. 
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Do you know how you get up in the morning? Nothing to it? Let's 
see what happens. 

If you remembered to set the alarm the night before, you turn off 
the alarm when it goes off. 

You groan. 

You shake your wife — assuming you are married; groan again; shake 
your wife again; and finally crawl out of bed. 

Arising, the first thing you ascertain is: is it dark outside. 

If the answer is no, proceed to the next step — check the tem- 
perature . 

If the answer is yes, turn on the light, then check the temperature. 

If the temperature is below 70 degrees, you recheck to see if it is 

below 30 degrees. 

If the answer is no, you continue on to the next stage — pre- 
breakfast chores. 

If the answer is yes, you turn on the heat, and climb back in bed 
until the house warms up — then do your pre -break fast chores. 

Proceeding on — you brush your teeth, take-off your pajamas, dress 
and have breakfast. 

Next, determine if the wife needs money. 

If the answer is no, you go to the next step — biding her good-bye. 

If the answer is yes, you grumble and give her ten dollars — maybe. 

The next question is: have you been married over five years? 

If the answer is yes, you proceed out to your car. 

If the answer is no, you kiss your wife — then proceed to the car; 
or, if you have been married less than a year, you kiss your wife again 
before going to the car (and you resolve to set the alarm an hour earlier 
next time) . 

You walk out to the car, drive off and check if you have your lesson 
plans (assuming you are a teacher) . 

If the answer is yes, you go on to school. 

If the answer is no, you go back and get them; then, go to school. 



This is how we get up in the morning and go to work; but if you 
ask the average person to lay out the plan for the preceding it would 
go something like this: you get up — you get ready — you go. This is 

what I mean by oversimplification. What I want to point-out is that you 
need to be parti cularily thorough in planning for innovation. While 
getting out of bed and going to work are no innovations to us, this 
illustrates a way to plan innovation. 

Let me show you a planning system which was developed for us by 
a professional consulting firm — for $30,000. This system covers the 
periods from February 1968 to January 1969. It is an educational plan 
for laying out a new high school which included three pages of detailed 
planning. But such planning is of no value if you do not use it. 

A Pert System 

Let us talk for a few minutes about how you would PERT a system. 
This is simply a schedule of how we would bring about , innovation in one 
school district. 

1. In March, get, cabinet approval to explore a new idea. This 
is a courtesy procedure toward the cabinet (superintendent 
and his immediate administrative staff). Typically, they will 
record the idea in their notes to the board of trustees. When 
we started the para-medical program in the Fall of 1968, we 
suggested the idea in March 1967. 

This procedure keeps you from being embarassed by the 
teacher or student who says to a board member, "How about the 
new program?" The board member says, "What new program?" And 
when the board member says, "What new program." you don't have 
a new program. He had better know about it fairly early. 

2. Review the idea with state personnel. The state regional 
staffs have been very helpful in California. They have seen 
many programs and can help to point out risks, areas of 
strength and new approaches to try out. 

3. Involve the county coordinating committee. This committee in 
our area is composed of the vocational coordinators of the 
College of San Mateo, the high school districts in our area, 
OICW (Occupational Industrial Center — West) and people from 
the county schools office. 

Our job is simply to sit down with them and say, "Look, 
we are exploring a curriculum for next year. What are you 
fellows doing?" 

Sequoia District, just south of us, is also going into 
para-medical programs. So we, asked them if they wanted to set 
up a joint advisory committee. In this particular instance, 
differing service areas made a joint venture impractical. In 
any case, keep your people informed. 
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I suggest that we in vocational education do not have time 
to waste on "territorialists" . There is too much to be done, 
and too few people to do it. Get going on a part of the job. 

If somebody else gets into your area, let him do it, you have 
other things to work on. 

During the summer time we do some organizing arid planning on 
the ideas. 

About September, we recommend that you organize your advisory 
committee. This is your occupational advisory committee made 
up of labor, management and government personnel in the field — 
whoever has jurisdiction over the working area. These people 
have two major responsibilities to indicate what the require- 
ments are: 1. for entry into that occupation, 2. to assist 

in the tentative selection of the teacher (if one has not alredy 
been identified) . 

By October, a draft of the program is begun. This is simply a 
general course outline. Is it a one or two year program: one, 

two, three, or four hours per day? What do you plan to get the 
student to do? Where does he go from here? What kind of equip- 
ment will you need (take this question back to your advisory 
committee) ? 

About November , we get this program reviewed. The review process 
takes a considerable time. The major purpose of the review is 
to assure that the program is a good project — p re -evaluation, 
for cost-effectiveness. 

After passing the review along in January, we start recruiting 
students. We have our instructor. We have identified facilities 
somewhere during the draft process. We have identified the jobs 
and support services. Now we have to have students. 

In March, we obtain the approval of the board of trustees and 
proceed with the project. We can then write a VEA application 
all our vocational programs are reported on a single application 
form. 

In April, we submit the project to the state. Typically, it is 
about June before we get back a letter of approval on the pro- 
ject. (We do have a reallocation period in November — three- 
fourths of the funds are allocated in April, the remaining one- 
fourth in November. ) 

In July, we start our in-service program. This is the beginning 
of efforts to round out the program draft. Development is 
started on learning activity packages, sequences, hierarchies — 
lets find out what and how the program will be taught. 

In September, we have the clc ss . 
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There are some things which are missing in the preceeding„ Along 
about December we start getting the specifications for equipment, 
special facility needs , field trips, etc. About March, we get equipment 
bids in preparation for the July 1 purchasing date. By August, equip- 
ment is (hopefully) installed. 

This has been an example of the PERT system in our district. This 
year we had 106 applications in our district for innovations. These 
ranged in cost from $600 to $500,000. We have had to arrange for some 
ways to screen all the potential ideas and get them into the school 
system. So the review procedure comes into play at this point. 

I have illustrated, above, what has been done in our district to 
get the job done. Your school may use others. 

Innovation Project Review 

I would now like to elaborate on the curriculum review systems 
which we use. 



The Administrative Cabinet gives a basic interpretation of what the 
board wants: the policy. For example, this year when we had 106 project 

applications, the board instructed us to focus attention on basic and 
general education and attempt to individualize instruction as much as 
possible. 

The Director of Educational Resources position is a research and 
development job. One element of this job is to write projects for fed- 
eral funding. 

The program planning and development group of the Educational 
Resource Center has one responsibility, only, and that is the manage- 
ment of innovation. These are the people who, no matter what the teacher 
wants, seek ways to support these wants. Our role is to act as the 
advocate of the teacher against the system. The superintendent sits-in 
as a member of the planning-development group, but he is just one of the 
troops. He takes off his representative— of— the— board hat and assumes the 
role of innovator. 

We have a unique group called the Curriculum Council. We do not 
have subject matter supervisors on the district staff. We have, instead, 
the department chairmen from each high school who meet together in 
curriculum councils of their areas. There are thirteen curriculum 
councils, plus a nurses' council and vice-principals' council. They meet 
every month to review courses of study, set equipment lists, seek fund- 
ing, etc. Their major responsibility is to improve the instruction in 
the district. (They are not an hours and wages negotiating committee.) 

It is the council which first reviews a teacher's proposal. The councils 
elect one person to the District Academy of Instruction. 

The Academy is composed of the thirteen Curriculum Council represen- 
tatives, three representatives from each school (elected at-large) and the 
superintendent (in the role of a teacher) . In October, the academy 
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strengthens the various proposals making them as good as possible? 
in November, they send them to the Curriculum Council which ranks 
proposal as a first, second or third priority. 



and 

each 



A sub-committee Jof the academy then takes the proposals (both con- 
tinuing and new proposals) and ranks them in A, B, or C categories, 
means that we must have this; B means that if we have the money we should 
try it; and C projects should, probably, not be implemented right now. 

(We have three options , right now, because our board puts aside approxi- 
mately one percent of our gross budget, annually, for innovation. ese 
funds are matched, whenever possible, with state and federal fun ing.) 



The next reviewing agency is the Instruction Council which is com- 
prised of the eight high school principals and the assistant superintenden 
for instruction. They, also, rank the projects: A, B or C. Each A 

project is then given a priority ranking, from one, continuing through 
the total number of projects in the category. B projects are similarity 
ranked. The recommendations of the Instruction Council are taken to the 
Cabinet and superintendent in December and January. 



The superintendent makes his recommendations to the board in 
February . 

The board then takes the recommendations to the academy, the instruc- 
tional council and the suggestions of the superintendent, and establishes 

a final priorities list. 

It is the job of the Know and Care Center, then, to obtain funds to 
carry out as many projects as possible. 

This, then, is how our district manages innovation. 



Quality Assurance 

Following the review procedures we have, what we call, quality 
assurance. (This task of the Know and Care Center was mentioned earlier.) 
The major concern of quality assurance is to determine what we can 
guarantee in education . 

The quality assurance program is based on the concept that we should 
know where we are going and how we will get there. The first ^ ™ , 
need is performance goals. These say what a student should b 
when he comes out of a program. Then the students can know what they are 
in the course for. Then, get some learning packages. 

In setting up your quality assurance program, in working with your 
teachers, get them to define, expressly, what they want the student to 
do. If teachers use words like: know, learn, understand and appreciate, 

ask them the questions: "How do you know when a stuaent *ias understood. 

What does the student do? How has his behavior changed? 



ing. 



We talked, this morning, about hierarchies in the structure of learn 
Following is an idea extracted from Bloom's Taxonomy . We need to 
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order performance objectives in a hierarchy of levels. Vocational pro- 
grams should be structured to include at least the first three levels: 
knowledge, comprehension and application. The levels four through six 
(analysis, synthesis and evaluation) may not be as readily achieved 
through vocational programs. At Berkeley, we teach our people to use 
Bloom's first three levels and they succeed quite well. 

Once you know what you want the student to do; then, you can find 
out what he can already do. You may even find a student who can 
challenge a particular course. In one school district, if a student can 
pass the course by challenge (if he can pass the performance evaluation 
system) , he gets credit for the course and goes on to the next step. 

Next, we employ alternative strategies in performance development. 
We have computer assisted instruction, I.T.V., programmed instruction, 
group training, individual training, etc. Now we can systematically 
begin to find out which methods work best for development in the various 
real school situations. We will make mistakes; but by keeping an inven- 
tory (as Dr. Patrick mentioned earlier) , we will learn which ones will 
work. 



How do we assess performances at the end of a program? Testing? 

Testing is only one device. The test assesses only a small sample 
of a program. 

What about professional observation by the instructor? He knows 
about his occupation. Maybe that's one of the reasons we like the man 
who comes out of the trade — he knows what is expected by the trade. 

Why don't you ask the student what he has learned? Ask him! Some- 
day we are going to sit down and ask a youngster, "What would you like to 

learn in this occupation" — instead of giving all these preference 
tests. 

Cos t-Bene f i ts 



Once we find out where we want to go, and plan alternative stra- 
tegies for getting there — and these are limitless; let's find out which 
is the best way to go. 

It was a cost-benefit for us to contract for the services of the 
community college aeronautics instructor rather than to train and hire 
one of our own. The same principle applies in work— ejqperience programs — 
find out what the costs are. 

Take a brief simple look at the relative cost of each of your train- 
ing programs. Assume that you have to do the training. Take as an 
example of relative costs the following: our district spends over $1000 

per child per year; Job Corps spends $6500; San Quenton spends $2000. 

Now, is our rate expensive? If we don't do the job, someone else will 
have to. 
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The question really is: "Within our $1000 a year, what is the best 

way of doing the job: in school, in advanced placement at a college, on- 

the-job with work experience?" Let's put a cost figure on it, because the 
more we save in one area of training, the more money we will have to train 
someone else. Those are our options. We have to set priorities on what 
we do, and get the most for our money. 

Realize, of course, that we have the option of acceptance. You do 
not have to use the cheapest system: but let's know why we are using a 

particular system. 

In order to determine cost-benefits more adequately, we are getting 
some benchmark data: comparing follow-up studies to determine how far 

the newer groups have progressed? checking out the dropouts; assessing 
the college entrants and completions. We are determined to discover 
the cost-benefits. 



Concluding Thoughts 

In closing, let me give you two main thoughts. 

The first is: be cogitating — because this will make you a great 

man (or woman) when you return home. 

The second is provided through the sad story that Seymour Wolfbein 
likes to tell about Mark Heller. It seems that during a pause in a 

speech ^?hich Heller was making a voice came out from the audience, and 

said, "Heller, you're stupid." Heller ignored it. During the next 
pause, the voice more loudly, proclaimed, "Heller, you're stupid:’ At 
the next pause, Heller was prepared. When the voice said, "Heller, you re 
stupid." he replied: "Yes! And you're drunk!" To which the voice 
replied, "That's all right. Tomorrow I'll be sober and you'll still be 

stupid!" 

The moral of the story is very simple. We in vocational education 
are not stupid. We are uninformed on a number of things -- things like 
Bloom, Mager and systems for managing and creating innovation -- things 

that we need to adopt. 

My final word to you is a warning. Don't do things * our way do 

them in the way which works best for you. But let's do it! 
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RECAPTURING DROPOUTS BY RESTRUCTURING 



LEARNING SITUATIONS 

Mr. Charles F. Nichols, Principal-Director 
Work Opportunity Center, Minneapolis 



A Set-up for Dropouts . 

I want to talk about a program for students who have dropped out of 
school. We are concerned about these people because we see dropouts as 
failures on the part of administrators, and the school system. Let me 
use an analogy to demonstrate what we, typically, do with boys and girls 
to encourage dropping-out of school. 

Let's say that we are going to make the student into a bricklayer. 

We tell the student all of the things that a bricklayer can do, and what 
a good future the occupation offers. Then we say that the top of build- 
ing "x" needs repairing — when you complete that, that will be your 
diploma. 

The student puts the scaffold on the top of the building, and we 
tell him: "You have now completed the first phase of your education." 

Then, when he has arranged the block-and-tackle, put a barrel on 
the scaffold and filled it with bricks, we say: "You have now completed 

your elementary education." He is successful in these initial activities 
for some reason, or other, these experiences came through to him in 
elementary education. 

Secondary education starts when he goes down to untie the rope hold- 
ing the barrel. Of course, the barrel is now heavier than he is (just 
like secondary education which may be just a little too heavy for the 
student) , and he goes up and the barrel goes down. On the way down, the 
barrel hits him on the shoulder and produces a traumatic experience. 

But we educators tell him to hold on — things will get better. 

So, he holds on and hits the tackle up at the top (which is the 
impact of junior high school), and learns another painful experience. 

But we again tell him to hold on — because things will get better. 

About that time, the barrel hits the ground, and the bottom falls 
out of the barrel: dumping the bricks. The learner is now heavier than 

the barrel — and he is now ready for another stage of secondary educa- 
tion. The barrel starts up. He starts down. They meet again in the 
middle, and he has another painful experience. Finally, the barrel bangs 
into the tackle at the top as he lands on the bricks at the bottom. 

We then say to him, "That's the knocks you get in education." 

He replies, "The heck with it;" and lets go of the rope. Now the 
barrel is heavier than the rope and it falls — hitting him on the head. 
And he leaves! 



This is what our kids do, too. We have them going up and down in 
Education. We keep giving them bangs and knocks until, finally, they 
say — forget it — and get out. If we had given them a longer rope, or 
a different approach to the problem, we might have forestalled the serious 
ups and downs and kept them in education. 

A real example of the type of thing which I have just alluded to is 
found in our suspension and truancy systems. Here, we go out after our 
truant and after great expenditure of time and money, find him. Then, 
we suspend them. Why don't we just leave them as they were? So, we 
legalize truancy through suspension of the students who can least afford 
to be out of school. 

Then too, we have the wonderful device called expulsion which is 
handled by the board of education. Here, we formally and legally exclude 
a person from learning. By doing this, we say to the student that we will 
not have you in school. You are not entitled to free public education. 
Now, go out and earn a living in a society which calls for skills. 



In Minneapolis, we have an average dropout rate of sixteen percent, 
with a high of thirty percent in some schools. As I understand it, this 
average rate is a nation-wide low. Yet, we still have sixteen out of 
each hundred students who do not get a high school diploma in an age 
which demands some sort of certificate. 

So, this is the state of the art. We have the vicious circle of 
suspension and dropout. We put kids into mass, one-dimensional programs. 
We don’t let them out. We don't let them in — into anything which can 
help them"! We won't change the program. We give them the barrel-course 
and wonder why they dropout. We do not take students as they are — and 
work with them. 

Can you imagine a doctor telling a patient with a broken arm: 1 Look 

here! You were here last year with a broken arm. If that is all you are 
going to do, I'm not going to bother with you, because it does no good 
for me to fix them." He wouldn't be in practice long. 

Another instance might be the case of the woman who came to the 
doctor during her second pregnancy. The doctor says: "Again! I won't 

have anything to do with you — get out!" 

These examples are ridiculous in their context, but this is what we 
are doing to some of our children in education. We don't take them as 
they are. We don't make changes in our system to accommodate these kids. 

We had better start! 



A Philosophic Basis 

A basic truism that we must accept in education is that you need 
the body in order to educate it. Kids are going to learn either in 
school, or in the streets. What they learn in the streets is not neces- 
sarily, what will be appropriate for survival in this day and age. 
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Our basic problem is to do something with these youngsters with 
special needs. As far as I am concerned, administratively and philo- 
sophically, anything that we can imagine that we can do in education, 
we can do. The process might need more time, more money or more study, 
but it can be d~r\e! We can construct a school system that excludes no 
one at any time, and can carry them all through the system. 

Our problem is to design an educational facility that operates at 
the high bdhool level, because this is where most of our youngsters start 
running into picblems. This facility must provide educational opport- 
unity for youth in the age range from 16 to 21 in the non-school setting, 
and be designed to meet their vocational-technical education needs. It 
must, also, be designed to meet the special educational needs of those 
who are not now succeeding in existing educational programs. 

The boy or girl dropping out of school at age 16 is only a physical 
manifestation of something that happened three to five years earlier. 

So* we need programs designed to reach back to this earlier period. 

We must accept each student as he is and determine, realistically, 
where he should go. Then take him, or her, as far along as possible: 
as quickly as possible. This idea of maximum development and progress 
can be illustrated on a simple line graph. On the graph, we equate time- 
distance with the accomplishment expected through a course of study. 

If the person is a 100 mile-per-hour student, he will reach the 100-mile 
mark by the end of the term. If he is a 60-miler, he won't finish. So, 
we tell the latter student: "You're a failure, and you will have to take 
it all over again." Had we extended the amount of time that the course 
would~run, this student could have picked up the additional needed 
skills. He could have become productive. 

Let's say that the above situation took place in Algebra. Even if 
the slower student took longer to get to the 100 mile mark, he could 
still reach the mark more efficiently on a continuous path. 

For people who do not agree with the preceding idea, I must remind 
them that what they tell the kid is that he must go back before he can 
go forward. Why start all over again if you really only need to progress 
from 60 to the 100 mile points? This is what I mean when I say: take 

them along as quickly as possible, determine where most realistically 
they should go, then help them get there. 



Guidance Services Needed . 

We need also to provide these students with a tremendous amount of 
vocational guidance. Give them short-term skill training in work and 
work roles. Give them long-term work training. Assist them in getting 
work experience, because a lot of the people we are talking about have 
never had it. The work experience their parents had was a sort of 
parapathetic thing, where they simply moved from one spot. to another. 

We need to provide them with on the job follow-up, and also, we need 
to always keep in mind that the high school diploma, or certificate, is 
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something that is very important in our society. We need to provide 
them with high school opportunities leading to credit for graduation. 

If you are going to set up a program for these kids, you have to have 
that diploma hanging out there somewhere as the carrot — because society 
demands it. 

We have to prepare these students for their future work and help 
them to become as independent as possible, because they have gone through 
several generations of dependency. We can see this in our social welfare 
rolls where the same family continues to cycle through the rolls and 
involve an ever-enlarging number of agencies. We want students, through 
our program, to become as independent as possible; so we emphasize skill 
training and hold-out the carrot of the high school diploma. 

Another thing that we haven't done in our previous educational 
policies for this type of individual is to let them be involved in the 
program planning. You can do this by working directly with the students 
and through the supportive services that you give him; but I wouldn't say 
to do this work with the parents. The parents just do not know — they 
haven't had an opportunity to know. 

Staffing Requisites . 

You are going to need a special type of teacher and a special type 
of administrator for this sort of program. This gets us into an 
administrative philosophy where the administrator is not the super- 
teacher, but a facilitator — a person who hires super-teachers and then 
gets out of their way so they can teach. He provides them with the things 
they need. He criticises, if criticism is needed, but all criticism 
should be constructive, or not given. 

The teacher needs to be a professional educator with all that the 
term implies. Referring back to the doctor again we note that v;hen 
faced with a problem he tries over and over to solve the problem; if 
this doesn't work, he tries that ; if that doesn't work, he tries some- 
thing else. 

With dual certification, each of our teachers has an understanding 
of the world of work. Unfortunately, in some of our target area schools, 
we have teachers who were successful in high school, successful in college 
and then, they went directly into teaching. They have never had the 
sight, and the sound, the smell, the feel of the world of work. I would 
say that this dual certification must include vocational certification 
and work experience. 

We must also have full-time, twelve month teachers — let's quit 
making teaching a part-time job. 

Our teachers need a good base in counseling skills, because the 
individuals he will work with require these services during all school 
interactions. The teacher must provide acceptance and warmth. He 
should be helpful, eager, and above all, enthusiastic (those kids can 
spot a fake a thousand miles away) . 
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This teacher has to be flexible. With this type of student, he 
must change from day to day. Making up elaborate schedules and programs 
is not going to work, because some of these students you will have for 
short periods of time, others for long periods. Further, the students' 
problems are cyclical in nature, and you must change the program to suit 
their needs of the moment. 

This teacher must be able to absorb, and use, continuous in-service 
work. Teacher training must be going on all the time. This is not 
sensitivity training, but security training: where the teacher becomes 

more secure in his profession, in his skills. 

The teacher training and faculty meetings should be sessions where 
you are continually polishing off the rough edges. A couple sessions a 
week would not be excessive. Again I refer you to the medical profession 
where up-grading is a continuing learning process. Unfortunately, you, 
myself and many teachers haven’t been inside an academic classroom for 
the last 10 or 15 years; yet, we are teaching boys and girls living in 
the jet age. 

This teacher should be able to effect attitudinal changes in people. 
This is very important because it is attitudes we need to change, as 
much as, we need to train for manipulative skills. He must be able to 
effect attitudinal changes not only in students, but also, in other 
staff members. There must be a continual give and take between the staff 
members in this particular type of a program. 

Curriculum^ 



The program must be on a flexible or a modular schedule. Get away 
from the lock-step schedule: sixty minutes of this, five minutes here, 

a bell ringing followed by everyone rushing like mad for someplace. This 
lock-step system just won’t work. I don't even think it works with 
regular-type students. This procedure is just outdated. 

Get the kid into a technical area first, and then, get him into 
his related areas. Then, he can see the why of mathematics, of English 
and of social studies. 

Course content must be broken down into small units that provide 
flexibility and make use of the success-factor for learning reinforcement. 
The curriculum must involve continuous use of success factors, continu- 
ing revision and short blocks of time. 

You may be familiar with the study at Stanford on learning which 
found that the learning curve was highest during that period when a 
teacher was taking roll, reading announcements and preparing to start 
the class. By the time when the teacher is ready to start a demonstration, 
or class instruction, the curve has started its rapid decrease. It was 
found, further, that if the demonstration, or instruction, was given 
at the beginning of the class, and then the instructor got out of the 
way, that the learning curve continued to rise, rather than fall. 
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Based upon this concept , we break our periods into short chunks so 
that the teaching takes place while the learning curve is rising. When 
the high point is reached, the instructor transfers the learning functions 
to the student by providing individualized study and developmental 
activity. 

Supportive Services. 

We need to provide a tremendous amount of supportive services for 
the student: social workers, nursing services, medical help and physicals 

for those who need them. 

At WOC we ran all students through physicals, and found one of the 
most disgraceful conditions in the public education, today. Ninety-eight 
percent of these kids had some sort of physical difficulty. Forty-three 
percent of these needed immediate treatment. Here, we had evidence that 
these students could not function adequately in a learning environment, 
yet, we had put them out of school. This practice just doesn't make sense! 

School orientation for all entering students should give them the 
answers. Get them immediately involved in the program. In the typical 
school situation what happens to the student when he comes in? In my 
experience as an assistant principal at North High in Minneapolis , we 
found the following type of situation. 

A new student would enter the office at 8:30 or 9 o'clock. Sooner, 
or later, the clerk would ask what he wants. When he said that he wanted 
to enroll, they sent him to the assistant principal. 

While waiting for the assistant principal to finish dealing with the 
early-morning clientele, the student received an initial orientation — 
by observation. 

Then, when we finally got to him and asked for his report card, or 
transfer slip; of course, he didn't have one. So, we gave him a list of 
people to see: the nurse, the counselor, the attendance clerk, the social 

worker, and finally, the vice-principal for programming and scheduling. 

He goes to the nurses office, and you know who is there at 9 o'clock 
in the morning. He bounces around like this, and finally, ends-up in the 
counselor's office — where he sits at the end of a long line of students 
waiting for guidance and counseling (one counselor, 500 students) . 

When he finishes in counseling, he goes to the attendance clerk who 
is still busy taking care of tardinessess and that sort of thing. 
Eventually, and following the usual interminable phone call with the 
clerk at his last school, she hands him his admittance slip. 

Finally, he gets to the assistant principal's office and we make out 
a schedule for him — except, he wants woodwork, but the class is full 
so we give him auto mechanics. He doesn't like auto mechanics, but that 
is all that will fit his schedule. Then we send him on to class. 
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By now, it is noon and he is having miss-meal cramps. Someone says 
that it is too late for his class, anyway, so he should go to lunch. He 
sits down with six or seven hundred people he doesn't know, gobbles down 
lunch and goes back upstairs to the room on his schedule. 



He enters the room and reports for class; but the teacher says, "I'm 
sorry, but you are in the wrong room. Today, we are on an auditorium 
schedule: first period is third, third is fourth, fourth is second, 

fifth is sixth" — and so on= 

The kid says, "The hell with it!" — and walks out. Now he is a 
truant. Then , we start concentrating on him. We go and find him so we 
can kick him out. 

Orienting a kid to a school situation could eliminate many problems. 
This is a professional responsibility we have. We have to follow-up every- 
thing we do with the student. Can you imagine a doctor treating a patient, 
then standing at the door and waving goodbye to him. No. They write-up 
everything they do and follow-up on it. In education we don't do anything. 
We should follow-up and find out what works — what doesn't work, and why. 
What has succeeded; why did it succeed; and what made it unsuccessful if 
failed. We have to be concerned with, not how many students we served, 
but how well we served those who came to us. It is more appropriate to 
serve 100 kids effectively than 1000 ineffectively. 

Finding Dropouts . 

Seek them from each age group: 15, 16 to 21. Get dropouts who have 
not found adequate jobs, not just dropouts who are coming out of the 
school. Get dropouts who have not adjusted to out of school life. There 
are many of these — just look on your street-comers and you will see 
many of them. Get another group of students who I call dropouts, but 
are not normally called dropouts. This is the high school graduate who 
cannot find adequate employment, or who wishes to be up-graded in his pres- 
snt employment. You know this kid — — he is the one to whom the teacher 
said, "Look. If you sit down and you shut- up, I will give you a 'D' and 
you will get through." So on June 12th he is a high school senior, on 
June 13th he is a high school graduate, and on June 14th he is an unemployed 
bum. Get that kid and attract him to the mainstream of our school. 

Get the high school kid who plans to leave school, and wants out, 
because he knows he cannot fit into the sterotype that everyone should 
graduate from high school when they are 17 or 18. Some of these kids 
are not ready for graduation from high school until they are 19 or 20. 
Somewhere, we have to fill that gap with part-time employment, with 
learning-type employment, work study programs and other types of experi- 
ences. This is comparatively easy to do with a little imagination and 
does not cost an awful lot of money. We need to get these high school 
students in special programs that are provided in our existing schools. 

Look at the number of people who we have in high school locked into 
a 55 minute, or one hour program, six periods a day; and yet, you and I 
will not accept that same kind of situation. When we sign-up with college 
and university programs, we pick courses to best suit our time and 



desires. When I received information about this institute, it men- 
tioned times to go swimming and for other activities — we never have 
done this for our high school students. 

Skill Training. 

Provide skill training. Let me mention some areas of concern 
because skill training is a very important thing. Even if it serves one 
function, don’t put this experience into a dead-end training situation. 

We no longer make button-hooks? let's quit training kids for 
button-hook manufacturing. Let's quit training them on equipment that 
is obsolete, ev^n though it may have been donated to the school. I think 
that industry is doing a great disservice to the schools when they 
donate tremendous amounts of electronics equipment to a school when the 
gear is only appropriate to the donor's industry. 

Get students into areas such as food service and food preparation 
(the largest industry in the United States) . How many of our schools 
are training for the whole area of food service. Food service is like 
medicine? you can be anything from a bus-boy to a maitre' d in an 
exclusive hotel. Your salary range will be from a dollar an hour to 
thousands of dollars a week. 

Get them in child-care — something we are going to need more and 
more of in the future because parents are becoming working parents. 

Develop co-op programs, and programs for nurses aides and orderlies. 
Don't keep the students in a sterile classroom, but put them out in the 
hospitals for training. 

Provide homemaking skills. Too many of these dropouts did not come 
from an adequate home. Get them involved in homemaking skills. 

Get them involved in areas that tie together: typing and business, 

tailoring and dry cleaning, photography and printing. 

The preceding are all areas that we have tried. 

Even though many of our courses parallel what is being done in 
some of our vocational schools, the types of kids I am concerned with 
cannot even get into the vocational schools? yet, they will profit from 
this type of training. 

Management: we want these boys and girls to go out and become 

entrepeneurs in our society? yet, we do not give them any management 
training. These kids need to learn how to manage. If they are going to 
be a small-engine repairman, they need to know that business. The same 
goes for the dry cleaner, and many other areas. Put in this management 
as a related course. Tie your related work to the technical areas. 

They do not have to be separate things- Why not teach them concurrently, 
as in the manner of the Richmond Plan. 
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Special Services. 



We need to have special services for these students which we do not 
have in conventional schools. 

Out- reach, where we go out. and get the student's. 

Testing is essential, both psychological and vocational, after the 
counselor, teacher and social worker have prepared the individual for 
it. Testing must be seen by boys and girls as a tool which is useful to 
them. 



We need to have individual and group counseling — where a counselor 
has an opportunity to work with the individual. 

Short-term skill training is a service. Here, some of the kids can 
get immediate training, get out onto a job almost immediately, and give 
a dollar's worth of service for a dollar's pay. When an employer finds 
this is possible, they feel they have a useful employee and treat them 
as such. When an employer gratuitously hires someone, you are not get- 
ting the type of employee -employer relationship that makes for a good 
situation. In the short-term skill training the student finds out very 
quickly that education and training pays-off. Then leave the school door 
open for them, and continually, entice them to come back on either part- 
time or full-time bases. 

Get long-term specialized training. Some of these kids are 60 mile 
an hour kids for awhile, then suddently, they are 120 mile an hour kids. 
So you may have to provide a more sophisticated training over a longer 
period of time. 

Developmental and related work (in reading, especially) is something 
these students need — also in math, social studies and communication. 
These courses must be designed for individual student needs. 

Why it is heresy in regular school to talk of designing a course- 
of-study for an individual student? I don't know? Nevertheless, it is. 
We are supposed to design something that can fit 30, 40 kids or 200. 

Why not make up one course for one kid? With computers, now we can work 

this out. With a small school, we can use strong-arm methods. With our 
types of kids we do not have to have large schools. We can have schools 
of three to four hundred, and make them pay. 

We need job development experts. We have people who have the skills 
needed to go out and find, or design, jobs for these kids; place them; 
then follow them up while they are on the job. 

Problems at WOC . 

We have some places of concern. We have visitors. You put these 

kids on exhibit and they will walk out of the building. They are not 

guinea-pigs; they are human beings like everyone else and they want to 
be treated that way. 



We have a problem with minority group students. The Negro, the 
Indian, the Spanish-American make-up a disproportionately high number 
of school dropouts. We are going to have to skew programs toward these 
groups . 

We have a problem of students who gain the job entry-level skills, 
but not the attitudinal skills. They learn the manipulative skills 
rapidly — then go right out on the job. As soon as they run into a 
problem with the foreman, or the boss, they talk back and get fired. 

Then, they are too proud to come back so they just stand in the streets. 

We have the health problems which I mentioned earlier. 

We have some 14 and 15-year-olds which I mentioned. These are the 
kids who are dropping out of schools. 

We have public relations problems. We do not have P.T.A.'s, 
athletic events and such activities to focus public attention on our 
programs. Students are rolling so fast (some staying for five weeks, 
some for six months, some for a year) that we have neither the time nor 
inclination for the normal school public relations activities. Con- 
sequently, we need to go out and hustle-up our own public relations. 

Public relations should be used to entice people to act as a 
pressure group to keep you sharp and moving . 

Use your public relations to get other educators to duplicate what 
you are doing. Use it to get people to criticize you — this keeps you 
sharp. When professional educators become afraid of criticism, then they 
are no longer professional educators. 

Use public relations as a source of referral to get feed-back from 
the community as to what is needed, and you get information out as to 
what is available. 

Use the public relations as a counseling device where you counsel 
not only with the student, but also with the community. The community 
needs counseling on this type of kid. They have a distorted image of 
what a dropout looks and acts like. 

Use public relations as an identification process where you identify 
not only students but also community needs. 

Use public relations as a source for finding on-the-job training 
positions for the boys and girls. 

Use public relations as a place of obtaining special services. 

There are many things in our community that our schools could use to 
provide services for our students that we are not making use of. 



Use public relations as a comparative research function where you 
can check what you are doing — your relative success — against what 
industry is doing, and their success. They have training programs, too. 
They may have developed a training technique that is better than yours 
don’t be proud, copy it! Make more use of what someone else is doing, 
not less. 

These are some of the things that I see in this experimental type 
of school. These are some of the things we have tried at the Work 
Opportunity Center. They are some of the things that you people can 
initiate in your school districts. 
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TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED 



FOR DRAFTING-DESIGN OCCUPATIONS 

George W. Elison, Dean of Technologies 
Lehigh County Community College (Pa.) 



It is a pleasure to join with you to discuss some of the problems 
of curriculum innovation. The task at hand is a lengthy one, so I will 
move directly to my assignment. My presentation will be in six parts: 

1. A brief look at some of the problems involved in 
innovation. 

2. Conditions leading to the development of the pilot 
project for training the unemployed. 

3. A description of the pilot project. 

4. A description of the tool design phase of the project. 

5. Evaluation of the project. 

6. Application of the results in continuing programs. 

There are many factors involved in developing new programs, and I 
would like to briefly look at some of these. First of all, what is 
innovation? My dictionary defines innovation as changing something 
which is established. I believe many of the problems will become more 
clear to us if we modify this definition to, "changing the establish- 
ment". Education is an establishment with roots going back to our 
colonial days when the purposes of education were much different from 
those of today . Rote memorization of material was the end product of 
the schools with practical application of little importance. The trend 
toward a more practical system of education has been in progress for 
perhaps a century, but acceptance of the philosophy of a functional 
education is still not widely accepted. If you question this, look at 
the statistics concerning enrollments in vocational education. 

If we accept the idea that education is an establishment, we will 
better understand that the educational system is, in many ways, as 
bureaucratic as other governmental agencies. Each sector of education 
tends to be continued and expended either due to a strong belief that it 
meets a major need of all individuals, or as a means of personal aggran- 
dizement. I would hope that the former is more common as beliefs can be 
changed through education. Selfish personal interests are more difficult 
to cope with. Whichever the case may be, innovation means changing a 
bureaucracy. 

Vocational teachers are, in many cases, ill-equipped to handle some 
of the problems of change, for they arc first of all craftsmen, and 
secondarily, teachers. In most cases, their preparation fails to 
establish a sound knowledge of the history of education, and they are 
unable to understand why they receive opposition to change. 
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The question of "What brings about change?" might be simply 
answered by saying that someone recognizes a need for change and is will- 
ing to do something about it. Change with any meaning is not as simple 
as this for the originator of an idea has the responsibility of weighing 
all factors involved in the change to insure that the proper results will 
be obtained. Change for the sake of change has no value. It can, in fact, 
be a deterrent to well prepared innovative ideas. Once the originator of 
an idea has carefully checked out all possibilities, he must sell the idea 
to those in charge. This is often difficult. 

Selling an idea requires some knowledge of the manner in which groups 
we work with, or serve, will view these changes. The biases and pre- 
judices of educators have been mentioned previously. A great deal of con- 
sideration should be given to these for we are a small minority in the 
educational establishment. 

Industry must be our partner in vocational-technical education and 
we must turn to them for assistance. It has been my observation that 
the members of the industrial team will react according to: 

1. The degree of understanding they have of a proposal. 

2. The background of the person with whom we are working. 

3o The level in the business organization which the individual 
holds. 

It is therefore imperative that we know the people in industry with whom 
we are working, and take these things into consideration in developing 
a program to keep them informed. I believe that we often make a mistake 
in vocational education by appointing advisory committee members who hold 
too high a position in their organization. Top management is often 
removed from the realities of production, and is often placed in a 
position where they are conscious of their shortcomings in dealing with 
the intellectuals of the community. Such men are prone to forget the 
practical problems of operation and encourage the development of the 
intellectual capacities of the individual at the sacrifice of technical 
preparation. The person faced with daily problems of production will 
take an entirely different view and say, "Give me a person who can do 
the job." So I would say to you, pick your representatives of industry 
wisely, learn their backgrounds and opinions, and develop appropriate 
informational programs before attempting major changes. 

The reactions of parents and pupils are so closely related that we 
might . consider these together. Social pressures for diplomas, degrees 
and similar recognition are so great that any change in the type of paper 
recognition which the student will receive will create many problems. 

Two personal experiences illustrate this. 

Several years ago I helped develop a program of vocational education 
for children who were overage for grade. Problems found in these students 
covered a wide range. However, they all had a need to prepare for gain- 
ful employment in a short period of time for their chances of completing 
any high school program were slight. Regardless of their previous school 
experience, parents would not permit their children to enroll in this 
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special program unless we could hold the door open to a high school 
diploma. As a result, we had to develop a compromise program ill-suited 
to their needs, and the program was a failure. Here is a case where par- 
ental pressures made it impossible for us to meet the needs of the 
students. 

We find similar emphasis upon paper achievements at higher levels 
also. We developed a series of one-year certificate programs for the 
community college. These were designed around job requirements, and 
had been reviewed and approved by advisory committees. To date we have 
been unable to start any of these programs due to lack of enrollment. 
Students at the post high school level want the Associate Degree and are 
willing to sacrifice time and money to obtain it. Strangely enough, 
they will stay in the Associate Degree program and fail rather than 
transfer to a certificate program which they could handle. 

So much for some of the problems of innovation and now on to the 
job of describing the Tool Design program for the unemployed. 

The idea for this program for the unemployed came in 1961. At 
that time Pennsylvania was becoming deeply involved in retraining. Un- 
employment in the State exceeded that of any other state in the nation. 

In fact, unemployment rates in many parts of the state exceeded those 
experienced during the depression. State and community leaders were 
desperate for ideas of how to attract new industry to the state and 
stem the outward movement of people. 

Success in retraining in Pennsylvania and West Virginia had set the 
stage for the Federal Retraining Acts and we knew such* programs would be 
expanded greatly as soon as Federal legislation was passed. Programs 
in Pennsylvania had concentrated in preparing the unemployed for single 
skill occupations and we were in need of programs which would have a 
more lasting effect upon the labor force, such as those in technical 
fields. 

The Pennsylvania State University, Department of Vocational 
Education became interested in this program, and after extensive study, 
developed a proposal to compare training for a broad field of emplpy- 
ment with training for a, highly specific field. The specific title for 
the project was, "Effects of Field and Job Oriented Training Programs 
on Manpower Utilization of the Unemployed." Mechanical Technology was 
selected as the field oriented program. Tool Design Technology was to 
be a job oriented program. The institutions selected to conduct these 
programs were a branch campus of the State University for the field 
oriented, and the Vocational Department of a large school district for 
the job oriented program. 

For those of you who may become discouraged at innumerable delays 
in implementing projects, this project was conceived in 1961, started 
in 1965, and the results are just now being promulgated. You can expect 
delays such as this. 
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During the delay period, the two schools met with advisory committees 
and developed programs for their specific assignments. Many of the pro- 
blems of acceptance, which I listed previously, did not concern us. With 
financial support coming from the Federal government, we were given a 
great deal of freedom by our superiors. This was probably more pronounced 
in the public school system for we were not concerned with curriculum 
commissions, department reviews and similar activities typical of a 
university. 



In early 1965 the program became a reality, and 75 students of vary- 
ing ages, education, and work experience were selected by the Pennsylvania 
State University, with the assistance of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. Forty of these were assigned to the Altoona Campus of the 
Pennsylvania State University for the field oriented program, and 35 
to the Allentown School District for the job oriented program. Dr. 
Bjorkquist of the Vocational Research Department of Penn State had the 
difficult job of working with many State and Federal agencies to get the 
program off the ground. 

The Nature of the Program . 

The title of the project as illustrated here was, "affects of Job 
and Field Oriented Technical Training on Manpower Utilization of the 
Unemployed." The general differences in the structure of the two pro- 
grams are shown on Transparency 1 . 

Transparency 2 shows the general requirements for admission to the 
program. Notice that these are modifications of MDTA requirements. 

Transparency 3 gives a general comparison of the students enrolled 
in the two programs. It shows that differences, as measured by the 
GATB, were minor. There may have been differences such as the number 
from minority groups, ethnic backgrounds, etc. , which were difficult 
to evaluate. 

It is obvious that these students, as a group, could not be classi- 
fied as hard core unemployed. High school diplomas and GATB scores one 
standard deviation above the mean are not typical of the hard core 
unemployed. Employment patterns of many of the students were typical of 
the underemployed for they had shifted from one job to another, never 
gaining any satisfaction or suitable monetary reward. 

Programs designed with different objectives should have some 
differences in construction. These can be seen from the chart (Trans- 
parency 4) . The major differences may have been more in the area of 
operation than construction of the program. In Allentown, all related 
work was built around the Tool Design objective, in the Altoona program, 
related subjects were treated as discrete subjects. We did find 
that condensing these programs into one year tended to reduce the degree 
of difference that would normally be found. An interesting bit of 
related research conducted by Dr. Bjorkquist had to do with textbook 
readability (Transparency 5). The difference between the two programs 
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PROGRAM DISTINCTI ONS 



ERIC 



• 


Program A (Job) I 


Program B (Field) 


Scope Emphasis 


Depth 


Breadth 


Orientation 


Job 


Field 


Objectives 


Tool Design 
Technology 


Machine Tool Design & 
Mechanical Technology 


Facilities 


Post-High School 
Vo-Tech School 


Penn State University 
Altoona Campus (2 yr. ) 


Curriculum 

Development 


Industrial 

Committee 


Engineering Faculty 




TRANSPARENCY #1 



TRANSPARENCY #2 



CRITERIA FOR STUDENT SELECTION 



Eligible for MDTA training. 

High school graduate or equivalent (GED) . 
Familiar with mechanics or machine operation. 
Expressed desire to be retrained as a technician. 
Satisfactory attitudes. 

Confirmation of aspirations through interview. 
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SIMILARITIES IN TRAINING GROUPS 





Program A (Job) 


Program B (Field) 


Number Enrolled 


35 


40 


GATB Scores : 






G Scale 


121.5 


123.0 


N Scale 


116.8 


117.5 


S Scale 


125.8 


127.1 


Previous Education 


12. 4 yrs. 


12.2 yrs. 


Age 


23.7 yrs. 


23.7 yrs. 



TRANSPARENCY #3 



TRANSPARENCY #4 



CURRICULUM CONTENT 



AP 

12 %. 



AP 



[ DD 


V^PP 7% 




DD 


\ / 16% \ 


1 53% 


V ^ — ^ci 


r 3% 1 


52% 


Yv pp / 



14% 



Program A (Job): 1637 Hours 



Program B (Field) : 1616 Hours 



DD-Drafting & Design 
PP-Production Processes 



M-Math emati cs 
C-Communications 



AP-Applied Physics 
MS-Machine Shop 
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are quite noticeable. I am inclined to think that the fact that we 
selected books with a somewhat low reading level made it possible for 
us to keep some of the students in the program while they improved their 
reading. 

Reading level of many students in vocational education poses prob- 
lems at both high school and post high school levels. This matter 
deserves extensive study if we are to serve the great number of students 
we are asked to enroll. 

The slides I have just completed have provided some basic compari- 
sons of the field and job oriented programs. The next phase of my 
presentation will be directed to the development and operation of the 
job oriented program. 

The structure of any educational program will reflect the philosophy 
of those who do the planning. Philosophies are based upon many factors, 
experience and education probably being two of the most important. For 
example, the academician may tend to view education as an end in itself, 
and develop programs on the basis of intellectual content rather than 
application of subject matter. On the other hand, the person who has a 
blend of education and practical experience will view education as a 
means to an end: the end being performance on the job. In such cases, 

each unit of a program is developed as a tool subject, with application 
the final test. My own background, and that of the people who assisted 
in the development of the program, tended to be along the latter lines. 

You have seen a chart showing some comparisons of the makeup of 
the job and field oriented programs. With the exception of machine shop 
practice, differences are more of degree and method of operation than 
major differences in subjects taught. Instead of placing a great deal 
of stress on these minor differences, I would like to share with you 
some of the philosophy that we use in developing any program of vocational 
technical education. This may be of some value to you in your future 
assignments. 



Considerations in the Development of 
Vocational-Technical Programs 

1. The term "technician 11 is a broad term . 

This I'm sure is not a very profound statement, but it is extremely 
important that we keep in mind the fact we are using a generic term which 
is interpreted in many ways. We should, therefore, be extremely careful 
to pinpoint job requirements rather than assume we know what a person 
means when he uses the term. We see auto mechanics classified as 
technicians, scrub nurses without nurse training termed operating room 
technicians, and in some areas, people with Baccalaureate degrees work- 
ing as technicians. The manipulative skills and related information v 

required by these three classifications of technicians have little in 
common. It is therefore imperative that we define the job in terms that 
are understandable to all if we are to communicate. 
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TEXTBOOK READABILITY 





Number < 


of Books 


READING GRADE LEVEL 


PROGRAM A (JOB) 


PROGRAM B (FIELD) 


13-16 


1 


10 


10-12 


1 


8 


8- 9 


3 


1 



y 

TRANSPARENCY #5 
TRANSPARENCY #6 

r~ — : 



COMPARISONS OF ENROLLMENTS AND COMPLETIONS 





PROGRAM A (JOB) 


PROGRAM B (FIELD) 


Enrolled 


35 


40 


Completed 


32 


25 


% Completion 


91.4 


62.5% 



EMPLOYMENT 6 MONTHS AFTER TRAINING 





Empl. Status 


Indus try 


Military 


School 


Unempl. 


TOTAL 


- 


Allentown 


28 


3 


0 


1 


32 




Altoona 


19 


3 


2 


1 


25 




TOTAL 


47 


6 


2 


2 


57 
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